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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


THE THEATRE IN TIMES OF 
UPHEAVAL—STEPS TOWARDS 
COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


—. pays of the world’s greatest storm 
and stress have almost always been 
days of great vitality in the theatre, days 
that opened to the makers of theatre 
fresh responsibilities and opportunities 
that were as new and challenging as they 
were unexpected. Somehow a theatre in 
a great crisis, whether in war time or 
under the shadow of war, seems to cast 
off those very journalistic qualities which 
might be thought to serve it best when 
the news is the centre of the world’s 
interest. Plays written and produced at 
such a time, whether they are about the 
war itself or about the men and the in- 
dustries that batten on war, seem always 
crude and flat against the background of 
life. And usually time proves them to 
have been crude and flat. But this loss of 
the journalistic element in theatre only 
enables the stage to become more truly 
theatrical, to reflect life heightened both 
by the poet and the comedian, to omit 
the facts of the hour in favor of the 
eternal verities. Richard Watts empha- 
sized this point of view from personal 
experience when he wrote his ‘Salutatory 
to the New Season’ in the Herald Trib- 













es 


The Ballet Russe is in town. Olga Feldman 
catches a ballerina putting final touches on 
her makeup backstage at the Metropolitan. 


THE GROUP THEATRE having 
taught its own members a good deal 
about the art of acting, and having 
sent some of those members forth to 
give illuminating film performances 
before Hollywood cameras, has now 
extended its influence abroad. A 
visitor from London reports that 
England’s actors have been deeply 
impressed by the acting ensemble in 
the London company of Golden Boy, 
and have returned to the perform- 
ance four and five times to learn 
from the art of the Americans. 
@ 

AUSTRIAN cinema stars now in 
France as refugees will start work 
soon on Sans Patrie, a film dealing 
with the Anschluss. Nora Gregor, 
wife of Prince Starhemberg and long 
a favorite actress at Vienna’s Burg- 
theater, will play the leading part. 
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NEW YORK drama critics believe 
that they are ne pretty busy with 
plays good and bad as they appear 
during the whole length of the the- 
atre season. But London critics 
have dilated the region of their 
labors considerably. First they took 
the radio play seriously; now they 
follow it with criticism of the tele- 
vised play. Summing up a year of 
play broadcasting, one critic puts 
Archibald MacLeish’s Fall of the 
City and Pare Lorentz’s Fob to be 
Done at the head of the list, with the 
full-length relay of Mozart’s Figaro 
(from Glyndebourne) matching them 
in opera. Other plays that came over 
successfully are listed as follows: Tin 
Soldiers by Robert Victor, Berkeley 
Square by John Balderstone, Music 
from the Sea by Walter de la Mare 
with music by Armstrong Gibbs, 
Cyrano de Bergerac in a new transla- 
tion by Humbert Wolfe, Terror from 
the Sea by Froom Tyler, Miss Miller 
by Walter de la Mare, and Midsum- 
mer and the Martineaus by Denis 
Constanduros. Television master- 
pieces began with Mickey Mouse, 
and included a comedy, Winter Sun- 
shine by G. A. Thomas, with Athene 
Seyler and Nicolas Hannan. There 
is an interesting comment on the 
length of television attention that 
can be expected, in this sentence: 
‘The play ran for an hour and a half 
and was by no means too long.’ 


WHATEVER the English may think 
of Troilus and Cressida in modern 
dress, the modern-dress Hamlet which 
the Old Vic company brings back to 
London after a festival at Buxton 
is reported to have drawn capacity 
audiences, including many guests 
from far towns. 


WHAT will the films make of Doro- 
thy Baker’s Young Man With a 
Horn? And what will the Govern- 
ment make out of a ‘coordinating 
bureau for Government films’? 
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une after a summer in Spain and China, 
This paragraph explains his change of 
heart from the time when he first reached 
the scenes of war: 

“Why should he [the critic] waste 
time watching and writing about grease- 
paint trivialities when the epic events of 
history are swirling about him and 
reality beckons tohim? . . . That is the 
first reaction, but it is merely a tempo- 
rary one. A few weeks more in the midst 
of the horrors of modern warfare, with 
devastation raining from the air, with 
terror and lust and blood in the streets, 
with the murder of women and children 
and old men, with all the assorted pleas- 
antries of the age of Genghis Khan and 
Tamerlane brought back to us with 
modern improvements, and such a ro- 
mantic viewpoint soon changes. No 
longer can you look upon the theatre as 
something shoddy and futile. On the 
contrary, you see that it is one of the few 
civilized activities left to mankind, and 
you will feel more than ever that it 


should be cherished and defended.’ 


i NEEDS to be said often that the 
theatre is not only an art but an art 
allied to an industry that must be suc- 
cessful if the art is to flourish. It is for- 
tunate, at the time when the world needs 
a fine American theatre, when the dram- 
atists, the actors and the audience are 
alike conscious of what they have missed 
during the days of the theatre’s low ebb, 
that the business men of the theatre also 
have realized how much more collective 
security would mean to each producer as 
well as to all producers and to all the men 
who labor in the theatre than the out- 
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worn habit of ‘fighting it out’ alone. 
For several years producers have been 
trying, with what seemed like little suc- 
cess, to find some solid foundation for a 
collective organization. Today they are 
far enough along so that they can, 
working hand in hand with the actors, 
repare a workable code for the abolition 
of ticket speculation, can begin to plan 
joint action against the tax on theatre 
tickets, can talk of a theatre festival and 
an international theatre congress coin- 
cident with the World’s Fair, and can 
back up the program sponsored by the 
American Theatre Council which in- 
cludes — besides sharing in these ven- 
tures — an important program for the 
reorganization of the theatre on the road 
on a sound basis, the establishment of a 
promotion bureau to boost theatre enter- 
prises throughout the country, and a 
continuation of Antoinette Perry’s audi- 
tions for young actors. As the business- 
men’s plans are outlined, it is clear that 
no one of them can succeed unless the 
audience cooperates, unless every man 
who buys a ticket for a play realizes that 
his purchase is a suffrage. This whole 
matter seems so fundamental to the 
further development of the American 
theatre industry, both in the producing 
centre in New York and throughout the 
country, that THEATRE ARTs plans, as a 
major feature of the magazine this 
winter, a series of articles analyzing these 
projects and showing how large a share 
of the responsibility for their completion 
and success rests, in the final analysis, 
with an audience that must be per- 
mitted to understand the problems be- 
fore it can cooperate to solve them. 


PARIS, despite dark clouds on the 
horizon, is keeping as much grim- 
ness as possible out of its winter 
theatre season. There will be the 
usual annual contributions from 
Sacha Guitry, Henry Bernstein and 
Louis Verneuil, with the latter 
ng at least two comedies in 

is blithest vein. Jean Giraudoux 
also has a pair of plays ready, one 
of which, Le Cantique des Cantiques, 
will be immortalized by immediate 
inclusion in the repertory of the 
Comédie-Frangaise. England has 
already sent Huxley’s Brave New 
World across the Channel, to be 
followed by a Shaw work elusively 
entitled L’ Argent n’a pas d’Odeur. 
America will be represented by The 
Women and, perhaps, Golden Boy. 
Parisians await most eagerly, how- 
ever, an elaborate revival of Moliére’s 
Le Misanthrope to be staged with 
help from some of the nation’s 
leading artists. 

* 

THE STAGE SOCIETY of London 
announces for the first production of 
its fortieth season Federico Garcia 
Lorca’s The Marriage of Blood in an 
English version by John Langdon- 
Davies and P. Weissberger. This is 
another version of the play per- 
formed by the Neighborhood Play- 
house in New York in 1935 under the 
title of Bitter Oleander. Michel Saint- 
Denis will direct the London produc- 
tion, with a cast headed by Edith 
Evans and Michael Redgrave. The 
performance is announced for the 
Phoenix Theatre, on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 30. The Society’s second produc- 
tion will be a play of modern China, 
Thunder and Rain by Tsao Yu. 


oe 

THE FILM LIBRARY of the 
Museum of Modern Art has pre- 
pared a program of four ‘Famous 
Actress’ films for use in drama 
courses throughout the country. The 
actresses represented are Duse, Ré- 
jane, Bernhardt and Mrs. Fiske. 
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Lightnin’ 





We've Got the Song 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


< hs public wants everything from Jezebel to Joan of Arc,’ exclaims 
the movie magnate in a current show. A large order, certainly, 
but one which Broadway is making heroic, if not always successful, ef- 
forts to meet. ‘Everything’ is perhaps an exaggeration for what was 
actually shown during the first weeks of the season, but variety and 
spice were there — as well as plenty of plain tripe. Crisp tunes, com- 
petent acting, one or two moving moments, explosions of color in scen- 
ery and costume — all these were offered in rapid succession to a pub- 
lic dazed by the shifting scenes of a world drama far more fantastic 
than any the imagination of man could conceive. Yet so strong i8 the 
hypnotism of the theatre, so binding is its spell, that once the house- 
lights had dimmed off and the curtain had risen, the public reacted 
with laughter or indifference, with sympathy, apathy or tears, much as 
it would have done had the world not been teetering on the brink of 
unimaginable horror. As usual one or two incredibly bad plays opened 
and closed abruptly. As usual some heralded first nights were dull, 
some hearts broken, some purses the leaner for a misplaced faith. But 
in the hope that springs eternal, the season opened well. 

Lightnin’, in the person of Fred Stone, after strolling about among 
the summer theatres, ambled into town under the patronage of John 
Golden and settled down on Forty-Fifth Street to receive old friends 
and make a bid for new. The play creaked less than is usually the case 
when an old vehicle is drawn out of the coachhouse to accommodate a 
new star. Lightnin’ is built of the solid, sentimental material which 
weathers fairly well. It finds Fred Stone exactly the right interpreter 
for its amiably shiftless hero, blood kin to Rip Van Winkle and the 
Man From Home. The part permits, if it does not demand, direct 
presentation. It need not be lived; it need only be created and then 
pitched across the footlights with an expert’s aim. Nothing could be 
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SING OUT THE NEWS 


The baptism of the Negro baby, Franklin D. Roosevelt Jones, with Rex In- 
gram as the happy father, is one scene in the Harold Rome-Charles Fried- 
man satiric revue that gets too interested in its own hilarity to bother 
about social significances. ‘Man of the Year’, the accompanying song, 
eventually turns into a rare spree of exuberant dancing. Assisted by Rome’s 
subtle songs and Friedman’s sketches, with tips from Moss Hart and 
George S. “Kaufman, the revue has much to say about politics far and 
wide. Jo Mielziner has contributed an excellent set for each situation. 


Lucas and Pritchard 











Vandamm 





MISSOURI LEGEND 


Jesse James, the Robin Hood of the Ozarks, braves the club brandished by 


the Widow Weeks and rewards her hospitality by preserving her cabin from 


the wiles of tricky mortgage-men. Dean Jagger and Mildred Natwick play 
the scene briskly in Elizabeth Beall Ginty’s comic saga of the doings of 


the James boys in their round of bank- robbing and magnanimity. Guthrie 
McClintic’s direction and John Koenig’s sets have given the play an au- 
thenticity satisfactory to those who still remember the hero in real life. 


LES SRRATNST I 
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better for Lightnin’ than the stiff swing of the arms (Oh shades of the 
Wizard of Oz!) so characteristic of Stone. The slightly wooden quality 
of his gait and gesture, the obviousness of his comedy technique, fit 
the play to a nicety. His Old Bill may be better or worse than Frank 
Bacon’s, which ran for 1291 performances in New York in 1918-21. 
Only those who have seen both can tell. But he moves with such 
authority within the limitations of the play that he makes of its ob- 
solescent humors a pleasant if not a thrilling evening in the theatre. 

Lightnin’, though not profound, is at least authentic Americana, 
which is more than can be said of Come Across, the first new play of the 
season in which two Englishmen, Guy Beauchamp and Michael Pert- 
wee presented their idea of an all-American gangster. It disappeared 
after thirteen days, eleven days longer than the time accorded Thanks 
for Tomorrow by Le Roy Bailey. 

The real premiére of the season was, as it should be, at the Empire. 
There a typical first night audience assembled under the high-sprung 
arch of the only adequate foyer in New York, to the tune of old melo- 
dies showered from the musicians’ gallery above. There they gathered 
and chattered under the sardonic canvas eye of Otis Skinner’s Colonel 
Bridau, with Billie Burke, Ethel Barrymore, Kit Cornell, Leslie How- 
ard and the rest looking benevolently down on the latest frocks and 
head-dresses — themselves oddly reminiscent. The mood of the Em- 
pire is theatre at its best, ‘curtain going up’ the prelude to adventure. 
Actor, playwright and technician can, if they will, lead forward into 
the unknown, can, if they will, sing a new song. The time-machine of 
the stage is in their hands — ready to carry the audience forward or 
backward as the pilot chooses. In the case of Missouri Legend, author 
and producer have chosen to linger for a while along the by-paths and 
folk-ways of the American scene. 

The story of Jesse James is a red-blooded saga of adventure and 
lawlessness. What Jesse really was is beside the point. Elizabeth B. 
Ginty, author of the play, is concerned only with the familiar Robin 
Hood legend of the tender-hearted desperado, the man who befriends 
widow and orphan, and reserves his shooting for paunchy authority 
and the rich and successful generally. The play, as it moves slowly 
through its three acts, emphasizes the domestic rather than the heroic 
aspects of the tale. The only episodes showing Jesse in action repeat 
the same formula — the outlaw who pays a debt, and then takes the 
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money back by force. Even the shooting of Jesse seems curiously tame. 
This is the penalty of dramatizing legend without clothing it in poetry, 
either of form or of word. Miss Ginty’s dialogue has neither the harsh, 
salty taste of reality, nor the lift of imagination. It lacks speed both in 
structure and direction and is weighted with embarrassing moments 
of back slapping and John Held, Jr., poses. The costumes and make-up 
are haunted by the same ghost. The heavy moustachios and lank hair 
of the period are still in the realm of the humorous — not far enough 
away to be romantic like the ringlets of pirate chiefs, not near enough 
to be accepted without thought. 

The actors are faced with the difficult problem of getting inside 
the skin of a legend which essentially offers no such refuge. For this 
reason Mildred Natwick’s realistic widow, raucous-voiced and angu- 
lar, stands out as one of the high spots of the play. Dorothy Gish as 
Jesse’s wife handles a fairly thankless part with skill and wisdom; and 
Dean Jagger though impeded by a drawl, undoubtedly authentic but 
theatrically clogging, makes Jesse’s domestic charms convincing. 
Though his role provides no opportunity to display the talent he so 
amply proved as Johnny Johnson, and Hanus Wicks of The Star-Wagon, 
Russell Collins handles his small part with the competence a good 
craftsman puts into whatever he undertakes. As the song-writing 
mountaineer who follows Jesse through the play with a mournful, 
hound-dog devotion, Jose Ferrer has an opportunity of which he takes 
full advantage. With gesture, attitude, quavering voice, soulful eye, he 
serves and glorifies his hero who is everything he is not. Billy Gashade, 
in his hands, is more than a figure from Currier and Ives, and as is fit- 
ting, it is his song, still Jesse’s chief claim to immortality, which brings 
down the curtain: 


‘The dirty little coward 
Who shot Mr. Howard 


Has laid poor Jesse James in his grave.’ 


By way of contrast, a bit of modern Americana, Clare Boothe’s Kiss 
the Boys Goodbye, made its appearance during the early weeks of the 
season. The mores and ideology of Jesse James and his gang of horse- 
thieves, robbers and gunmen, stand out in shining contrast to those of 
Miss Boothe’s world. As far as the theatregoing public can ascertain 
from a careful study of The Women and Kiss the Boys Goodbye rat poi- 
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MAURICE EVANS gives New York a chance to hear all that Hamlet said 


in one of the very few uncut presentations of the tragedy in recent years. 











WILFRID LAWSON, actor-biographer, brings to America this time the life 
of ‘a hag-ridden, whisky-sodden, suicidal business man’ in J Have Been Here 
Before, another London success about time and man by J. B. Priestley. 
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son would be the best treatment for everyone who inhabits Miss 
Boothe’s world, from movie and publishing tycoons and their satel- 
lites to the leaders in New York and Connecticut (cafe) society. Kiss 
the Boys Goodbye exhibits the same ruthless pessimism about the 
human race which marked Miss Boothe’s first appearance as a play- 
wright, but it has intrinsically more variety to it. It is not exclusively 
concerned with who sleeps with whom. Miss Boothe allows her Cindy 
Lou to run away with the play, while Miss Perry has driven it across 
the stage at such a breathless pace that the average ear, deafened by 
the constant detonation of wisecracks, can only with difficulty register 
the sense of the lines. 

The play is concerned — if it can be said to be concerned with any- 
thing — with that great national problem, ‘Who'll play Scarlett?’ 
(only she’s called Velvet, and the book — about to become the great 
American epic — is known for the purposes of the play as Kiss the 
Boys Goodbye). A true daughter of Dixie is corralled by a director and 
brought for inspection to the country home of the Horace Rands where 
are gathered a motley collection of rotters including the movie mag- 
nate who must decide her fate, the owner of a comic weekly, a colum- 
nist with alcoholic and CIO propensities, a polo-playing millionaire and 
a waning movie-star who wants the part and is wanted — for it and 
for herself — by the director. The subsequent high jinks have to do 
with the efforts of all these evil-tongued, hard-drinking sophisticates 
to put little Cindy Lou on the spot. How she eventually does them all 
in, though at the cost of butting the columnist in the stomach and 
shooting the producer in the arm must be seen to be believed. The 
whole affair is swift, smart, heartless, superficial, popping with verbal 
fireworks, but it has one overwhelming handicap. It features a bore. 
And this is dangerous, for the better the bore, the more deadly the 
effect. Cindy Lou in the singularly competent hands of Helen Claire 
takes and keeps centre stage. The show has been directed around her 
and she is able to make an overwritten, undernourished part almost 
tolerable. An excellent cast stands around, looks handsome, drinks in- 
numerable stage cocktails, and behaves in a way which the majority of 
Americans fortunately have never seen and certainly would not toler- 
ate off stage. John Alexander as the paunchy, subversive journalist 
with a glass of whiskey in one hand and a cigar in the other rolls, with 
conviction, through a play which, however, is essentially Cindy Lou’s. 
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The Theatre Guild opened its season with an importation from 
Paris: André Birabeau’s play of several seasons back called, both here 
and abroad, Dame Nature. As Mr. Craven remarks in Our Town across 
the street, it shows nature at her old business, ‘pushin’ and contrivin’’ 
to bring about her ends. Only, this time, the setting is not Grovers 
Corners but a side street in Paris, a little stationery shop run by a 
pretty child of fifteen and patronized by the boys from the neighbor- 
ing lycée. Léonie is an orphan, poor and lonely; André, the son of 
quarrelling parents, is rich and equally lonely. Their misery brings 
them together; their innocent love lands them in the predicament over 
which we find the doctor shaking his head in the first act. Léonie is 
pregnant, and the doctor demanding an interview with the father is 
startled at finding himself confronted by a boy in short trousers, an 
eager, loyal but frightened schoolboy who dares not face his parents 
and spends the next two acts in frenzied, childish efforts to evade his 
task-masters and to provide money for his child-mistress. 

It suggests a modern Paul et Virginie, for the most part success- 
fully sustained in the realm of fantasy, especially in the scenes laid in 
the shop. The play is very French in atmosphere and intent and 
Patricia Collinge in translating it has wisely left it in its appropriate 
setting. The boy’s relation to his parents, his precocity on the one 
hand and his helpless dependence on the other, are typical of a system 
that keeps its children under strict discipline while permitting the 
widest liberties to its youths. Léonie’s fragility and competence are also 
very French, as is the bland acceptance of her situation by the doctor 
and other adults around her. The second act, in the home of André’s 
parents, though painfully overburdened by the details of a children’s 
party in progress, gives the author the opportunity he desired of con- 
trasting the purity of the children’s unworldly love — unusual and 
without the law as it is — with the viciousness of the parents’ unloving 
worldliness. The last act, full of Gallic complications and misunder- 
standings, brings the young lovers together at the end in a promised 
calm, the nucleus of a new family based on truth and trust in contrast 
to the lies and hate of the parental home. In capturing the essentially 
French character of the play Norris Houghton has added materially to 
its success. By a clever use of angles he has made the stage space, far 
too large for what would, in fact, have been a tiny crowded shop, seem 
less out of proportion. To the salon in the home of André’s parents he 
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has also given an authentic flavor —a cluttered, elaborate elegance 
typical both of French taste and of the frivolous woman who inhabits 
it. A deep blue-black sky which serves as ceiling for both rooms links 
the two households together as does the young people’s star-crossed 
love. 

In Lois Hall the Guild has found a radiant young actress who gives 
the part conviction when the lines and situation fail to convey them 
and Montgomery Clift, once the play has gained momentum, success- 
fully overcomes his initial embarrassment. The youngsters in the play 
are all mettlesome and alert, especially Morgan James, a newcomer to 
the theatre who plays André’s friend, Batton. Jessie Royce Landis and 
Onslow Stevens storm through their quarrelsome roles with the full 
authority of experience and manage to gloze over the unconvincing 
moments of retribution and repentence with which the play closes. A 
steady pace, a general competence and finish, mark this as a typical, 
if not an important, Guild production. 

The high moments of the early weeks, however, were musical, 
though the best were not reached without delays and set-backs. You 
Never Know which, under a variety of names, hovered for some time in 
the offing, finally came to the Winter Garden flourishing a comet’s tail 
of stars and displaying enough credit lines to fill two pages of the pro- 
gram. With Cole Porter, Clifton Webb, Lupe Velez, Libby Holman 
and the rest, something should have happened. It didn’t. As an in- 
timate revue it might have passed, but it dies under the weight of 
musical comedy routine and the size of the theatre. Clifton Webb re- 
mains his marvelously articulated self when he is allowed to dance; 
Cole Porter seems to emerge once or twice, particularly in a gay ditty 
entitled ‘From Alpha to Omega’; there are several rollicking, and a 
number of lush, tunes — and the Hartmans, greatly lightening the 
tedium by their inimitable Terpsichorean spoofing. But these mo- 
ments cannot overcome the pretentious boredom of the evening as a 
whole. 

Another type of pretentiousness was exhibited in a show which 
presented itself as a ‘Screamlined Revue, Designed for Laughing’ and 
was called, most appropriately for the moment it appeared, Hellza- 
poppin. No amount of explosions, light bombs, stooges in the audience 
or beans impersonating spiders could overcome the fact that the turns 
finally thrown on the stage were the kind which vaudeville addicts of 
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the old days would have studiously avoided. The hors-d’oeuvres were 
sufficiently lunatic to promise hilarious entertainment, but the meal 
dished up was made of left-overs, disappointing to those who hoped 
that the recrudescence of revue would bring back some first rate old 
timers or some new comic talents. 

If You Never Know and Hellzapoppin presented some of the duller, 
Sing Out the News provided some of the gayer moments of a week 
which included all three — and a war scare and a tornado thrown in. 
Max Gordon, with the assistance of George Kaufman and Moss Hart, 
has brought last year’s discoveries, Harold J. Rome and Charles 
Friedman, to Broadway. This is their first appearance outside the fold 
of Labor Stage where their Pins and Needles is still running its malici- 
ous course. Polishing sometimes dulls a sharp point and this has been 
the effect of the process on the Pins and Needles technique. Something 
of the sting, as well as something of the freshness, has gone from it, but 
there is still more gusto in Sing Out the News than in most Broadway 
revues. Jo Mielziner’s witty settings, John Hambleton’s often vio- 
lently gay costumes, a well trained chorus and a generally snappy and 
vigorous direction are the hallmarks of the best professional produc- 
tions of the kind, but the biting satire and the frank New Deal humors 
of this one are refreshing variations. Philip Loeb comes off with 
honors. Especially in ‘Up, Fiorello’ the vigor of his comic drive does not 
obscure the malice of his comment. Hiram Sherman has a number of 
pleasant turns to his credit though nothing in the script suits his par- 
ticular zany style as well as did Firk of shoemaker fame at the Mer- 
cury Theatre last winter. A large negro cast is introduced for two 
sketches, the second of which — a christening party in darkytown — 
has a beguiling charm, reminding the playgoer of the riches of well 
directed negro acting, long lacking in these parts. In the midst of the 
all too real crises in Europe the usual skits on European dictators, 
angels of peace and so forth seemed inadequate, if not fatuous, but 
there was an added zest that week in the singing of the more patriotic 
numbers. The liberty, American brand, which permitted such light- 
hearted spoofing of all concerned, united audience and actors in a 
genuine, if transitory enthusiasm. The finale ‘We’ve Got The Song’ 
had a special meaning both political and artistic. Here’s hoping it is 
the prelude to a theatrical season in which that song will be truly sung. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 


The English touring company which last year played in the c capitals of North 
Europe has returned by request to the Baltic countries this fall in a reper- 
tory of plays that includes Mackenzie’s Musical Chairs, Priestley’s Danger- 
ous Corner and Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest. André Van Gyseg- 
hem, the director, plays the role of the tea-pouring Algy in the Wilde 
comedy before gay quasi-Victorian settings designed by Vera Cuningham. 




















The London Scene 


ASHLEY DUKES 


HEN a play like Charles Morgan’s The Flashing Stream reaches 
Wi. stage — and it is the play that everybody this season will 
want to see — our direct judgment is bound to be influenced more or 
less by circumstantial knowledge. For instance, we know that the 
author as novelist holds a pretty balance between passion (or the 
passion for passion) and intellect moulded into style. He comprehends 
the motives of the world of sense and instinct, our lovemaking world 
as we live it; but when he begins to recreate the action of this world 
imaginatively, a certain calculation foreign to the theme perverts the 
image. Again, the author as dramatic reviewer has seen a great many 
plays in years of experience, and as a man of fastidious taste he has 
suffered under most of them. He knows better than most men when a 
work deserves censure, and as well as most men when it deserves 
praise; but his taste on the positive side is by no means as sure as on 
the negative. As theatre critic in general, the author has never de- 
clared his position outright — unless maybe in his often expressed 
regret that so few works for the stage have any claim or even ambition 
to be works of art. His most valuable attitude to the theatre is that of 
dramatist’s champion, and his most genuine response is to what the 
dramatist has to say. He is a conservative critical force, and to know 
that he is sitting in a stall on a first night is to feel that the public 
possesses a standard and a voice. There is an incomplete, but I believe 
a true, sketch of a writer about the theatre who now presents us with 
a play (with some elaboration it might be called a Portrait in a Mirror). 

Nothing could be easier than to misrepresent this piece by telling 
its plot. Some people will never believe that a woman mathematician 
can also be a romantic heroine; but I find this motive, so characteristic 
of the author, the easiest thing in the play to accept. It is true she is 
no romantic heroine pure and simple, but has the intermediate na- 
ture of a highly-sexed minx. Nor will some believe in her advent as 
mathematical expert in a British experimental naval station in the 
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Atlantic, and in the havoc wrought by this advent among the tropi- 
cally-clad young officers of the island. But there seems no reason why 
the British Government should not choose a woman to make the 
calculations for its new torpedo-like invention applied to aerial war- 
fare; and for the rest, every one with war experience knows the abnor- 
mal twist, as much psychological as sexual, that a woman’s presence 
can give to the male character. 

The dramatist has chosen a sound plot as well as one suited to his 
personal method; and if his minor characters seem needlessly com- 
monplace, the answer may be that they provide a background. To me 
the trouble begins with the two protagonists of romance, the young 
woman herself and the naval Commander who has lost his closest 
friend in the course of dangerous experiments in the control of the 
new weapon, and now finds himself face to face in collaboration on 
the same task with the friend’s sister. These two, alone among the 
persons of the play, inhabit a world where the ‘flashing stream’ marks 
the way of passion and integrity and perception together. 

It is not entirely the fault of Margaret Rawlings that she makes her 
entry restless, dangerous, sex-conscious, intellectually positive to 
such a point that she appears incapable of further development. The 
dramatist will say that had he made her enter upon the play an ap- 
parent bluestocking, who grows against her male background into a 
universally attractive woman, he would have written a different play 
and one much more commonplace. In a sense this is true, but more 
reserve in the lines and in the playing would greatly have helped to 
prepare the rather curious scenes of (dare we say?) morganatic romance. 
They are collector’s pieces among love-scenes, and Godfrey Tearle 
does his part nobly in bringing them to life, though to my mind he 
never conveys the scientist’s passion and distinction which are neces- 
sary to lift him above the usual plane of manly stage Commanders. 
You cannot transform people by compelling their use of distin- 
guished words; the dramatic problem is to make them do distinguished 
things before the words are spoken. The missing scene here, I thought, 
was some scene of almost incestuous affinity between the two people, 
based upon the Commander’s love for his dead friend and his recogni- 
tion, in the sister, of kindred personality and fine qualities. But that 
again is another play from the one the author set out to write. 

It should be noted that our old friend the raisonneur of nineteenth- 
century drama, last seen on the grand scale as Cayley Drummle of 
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The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, makes a welcome reappearance here 
because he is a witty First Lord of the Admiralty and Felix Aylmer 
plays him. His lines are nearly always delightful, and he does much 
to sustain the pleasure, always considerable, of listening to this play. 
We had better make up our minds that the reaction of Shaftesbury 
Avenue from Noel Coward and the rest is in full swing. The dramatic 
critic of the Times writes as if they had never written before him, and 
reverts frankly to the stage of Pinero in characterization, construc- 
tion and requirement from the player. As for the grouping of the 
personages, for instance in the scene where the heroine tells her great 
dramatic lie to save her lover and his invention and his career, it must 
be seen to be believed. Woodenness could go no further. The Flashing 
Stream is a problem play which will be discussed at every dinner- 
table of London until (as seems unfortunately possible at the moment 
of writing) the civilization that brought it into being, urbane wit and 
intellectual romance and all, is turned into chaos overnight. 

It happens now and then, and would happen oftener if producing 
managers took the long view, that a play once produced and only 
moderately successful is given a second chance with good result. 
This has happened in London with James Bridie’s Tobias and the An- 
gel, which was done a few years ago at the Westminster and made an 
impression very slight compared with its merit. Luckily Bridie is now 
in vogue — his Malvern success The Last Trump is just reaching 
London — and the Open-Air Theatre under Sydney Carroll was in- 
spired with the idea of reviving the apocryphal comedy with Romney 
Brent in the name-part and Robert Eddison as the Angel. It is a most 
lovely work, now done with a simplicity (under Frank Napier’s direc- 
tion) that brings out all its qualities. I shall not hope to spend a hap- 
pier evening in the theatre this season than the one I spent when it 
was transferred to the St. Martin’s for a longer run. If Bridie is a 
provoking dramatist, as is often said and sometimes rightly, let him 
go on provoking his listener’s mind as in Todias. Theatrically he makes 
every gift a playwright can make to his cast. But why was a little 
masterpiece of its own kind not saluted years ago on its first appear- 
ance? The answer lies in the queer hazards of casting and direction, 
and one is almost persuaded that the shrewd producer should look 
backward as much as forward. 

For some years the system of ‘two for the price of one’ in theatre 
tickets has flourished in a number of West End theatres; and plays 
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in other houses, after exhausting their appeal at the normal prices, 
have been transferred to them successfully. The system has always 
lacked the frankness of the American ‘cut-rate’, and a great part of 
the public has been unaware of its existence, because of its organiza- 
tion through a membership list with a nominal subscription. The 
promoters of this system are said to have done well, and they are not 
unpopular with authors and others drawing royalties on gross receipts; 
but leading actors generally find their salaries reduced when the play 
goes on to ‘two for one’, and producing managers dislike the system 
for obvious competitive reasons. Not long ago the full-price pro- 
ducers began showing boards outside their theatres, announcing that 
the play within would not be seen at any other West End house at 
less than the scale of charges at present fixed. The war has now been 
carried a step further by the opening of the Piccadilly Theatre with 
the established success George and Margaret at half the usual West End 
prices to the general public, instead of the members of some multitu- 
dinous playgoers’ club. This means that people paying full price and 
half price for the same row of seats no longer sit side by side, and the 
racket of ‘two for one’, although continuing, has been dealt a blow. 
Another sign that matters more to the discriminating playgoer is the 
appearance of new organizations that will choose his plays for him as 
books are chosen by one of the book clubs, the promoters charging 
only a small commission to the theatre owner, which he can well 
afford to pay. It is scarcely possible to imagine enterprises like the 
Westminster (where J. B. Priestley promises an interesting autumn) 
succeeding without support of this special kind, for interest in the 
unusual theatre has been at a low ebb for some time past. One would 
like to say the lowest ebb, for New York has shown the possibilities 
of a flow in the other direction, beginning at the most unlikely 
moment. 

Meanwhile I would certainly prefer Serena Blandish at the Gate, 
and cabaret at the Players’ Theatre, both private subscription houses, 
to the prospect offered in the week of writing: Henry V with Ivor 
Novello at Drury Lane, Paprika at His Majesty’s and The Last 
Trump with Seymour Hicks at the Duke of York’s. Tre/awney of the 
Wells at the Old Vic and Dear Octopus with John Gielgud and Marie 
Tempest at the Queen’s may be more intriguing. The Mercury, 
pending the completion of T. S. Eliot’s new play, will join in with The 
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Man of Destiny and Squaring the Circle. Unity Theatre Club perse- 
veres in the best-equipped of the intimate theatres and should link 
up with Auden, Isherwood and the Group, with which it has a com- 
munity of aim. But who knows what is to come? Only a bold man 
would prophesy even the physical survival of theatre in this present 
Europe, at least as a metropolitan form of entertainment. We may 
yet see it driven into the countryside, taking a place beside the Barn 
Theatre at Shere in Surrey or the summer theatres in Devon and 
Cornwall. But Jdiot’s Delight ironically continues. 





The First Reading, by Staats Cotsworth 
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Goatherd’s Song 
MARGARET McGOVERN 


(to be sung until the skins are even, being empty) 


Life should be taken as this wine, a sup 

On that side, a sup on the other to even things up 
Otherwise t’will bear too heavily 

On some part of your soul or your anatomy 

And crushing you down, deform you — 


A sip on this side 

To balance the other, 
A sup on the other side 
Balancing this side, 
May Bacchus misguide 
Those who don’t bother 
To venture either! 


Wine should be savored as I do this life, 

Sour with sweet, freedom with bondage, strife 
Foreign with civil war, mistress with wife, 

All threaded through with false love and true — 


A draught of heaven 
To balance hell, 

A draught of hell 
Balancing heaven, 
May Bacchus even 
Their lot who venture 
Their own debenture! 














‘Two Theatres 


WILLIAM SAROYAN 


HERE is only one theatre, the world. Only one play, mortality. 

Only one player, man. There was only one beginning, birth. Only 
one end, death. Only one scene, the earth and the world and the 
world’s appurtenances. Only one act, growth. I mean, real. 

Part of the world, however, is the other theatre, the one we have 
made: the peep-hole. Part of the world, too, is the sound moving 
picture. The magnifying glass over the insect. No longer the theatre, 
but the stage again, the stage that returns to the world: the landscape: 
the eye looking far. 

Everything that goes on in the artificial theatre and in the moving 
picture is again a part of the only real play. 

This is elementary. 

Who is the performance for? Who is seeing the play? Whose eye is 
great enough to see it all? Whose presence is large enough, subtle 
enough, to be everywhere, every time, all the time? Who is the audi- 
ence? The answer is God. This is the answer. God, as you understand. 
Take either side, as the Communist said. The great allness or the great 
nothingness. It comes to the same thing. God. Not the word. There’s 
no word for it, not even in Greek. It’s felt, known, and believed; or 
not. It’s the Thing. Which is; everything: everywhere: substance, 
energy, intelligence, man, motion, thought, impulse, and act. There 
are probably eight or nine other things, but I’m no scientist or philoso- 
pher, and I’m always in a hurry. 

What I mean is, it’s a cinch something is delighted by the delight- 
ful, saddened by the sad, and so on. Something certainly laughs at the 
funny stuff. 

I myself do. 

That play, though, is too big, too complicated, too endless, too 
contradictory, formless, meaningless, crazy, brutal, and lovely, and 
everything else, to be entertaining to a human being. 

So what? So we have the other theatre and the other play. Our 
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theatre. Our play. Which brings me down to earth. I have always 
loved this theatre because I have always liked order and I have al- 
ways liked looking closely and listening carefully and finding out, and 
that is what the theatre is. That is what any art is. Most of all, though, 
I have liked the play. That is, the granted unreality, as when children 
say Play like. 

I have especially liked the dad bad play, the unmitigated lousy 
play, with superbly lousy characters. I have liked this kind of play 
more than the finest fine play. The dad bad was the kind of play 
I saw as a kid and booed, but loved. There was an open-air thea- 
tre out near Zapp’s Park in my home town, just north of Belmont 
Ditch. A company of bad actors used to rent this place every summer 
and put on the worst plays in the world, but the best too. It used to be 
very hot and the weary people of my home town used to go into this 
open-air theatre and watch these fantastic actors play these fantastic 
plays. I used to go too. 

The only kind of play I have never been able to enjoy has been the 
good bad play: the one in which the author is a liar, and knows better. 
If he didn’t know better I’d enjoy his lousy play. The play he writes 
is always technically excellent: it has excellent order. It’s just no 
good, though. This is the kind of play I have never been able to enjoy, 
and it is the commonest kind. 

What I would like to know is, Why do they do it? As the song goes, 
It’s a sin to tell a lie. What makes them do it? 

It burns me up because plays of this kind, all art of this kind, 
make it so tough to get order into the other play, the real one. 

Acting is another thing. Nobody alive in the world is not an actor. 
(He said it. I mean Shakespeare. But let’s go into it in detail.) Almost 
everybody alive, though, is a very pathetic actor. Every man has one 
character to play, himself. That is no easy thing. Before a man can 
give a good performance of himself he must spend many years rehears- 
ing. It takes the average man almost a whole lifetime to be able to 
learn to speak like himself, to walk like himself, and to laugh like 
himself. It takes many men many generations to be able to de them- 
selves. And that of course may be part of the plan of the play: to give 
them time in which to rehearse, furnish them with the apparatus of 
themselves, turn them loose in the world, expose them to everything, 
and see if they will be able to perform themselves. 
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If you get to be conscious, you’ve got to perform. One way or 
another, and no two ways about it. 

In our time the only real play is a very pathetic play because the 
leading players are Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, and others of their kind 
on the one hand, and on the other, Charlie Chaplin, W. C. Fields, the 
Marx Brothers, and all the handsome males and lovely females of the 
moving pictures. These are great actors. That is the worst of it. The 
play is pathetic and funny. 

I think this is so because at the core of things our time has either 
selected falsity instead of truth, or allowed falsity instead of truth to 
be imposed on it. I think it has selected falsity. I know it hasn’t tried 
very hard to push falsity aside and put truth in its place. There is 
always the outward play of truth. There is always the pretense of 
virtue, dignity, and nobility, but it is play. 

And that is why the play is so comical. 

Falsity, for the time being, for the next couple of centuries, may or 
may not be the desirable choice. Offhand one would have to admit 
sadly that it 7s the desirable choice. One knows there is little conscious- 
ness so far in man. One knows there is little artful living. The body of 
man has eyes as always and does not see as always, ears and does not 
hear, and so on. The apparatus is complete and ready, but in the real 
play apparently the player isn’t. You know how it is with an inex- 
perienced and young actor in a very small and unimportant part: he 
always forgets the three words he is supposed to say, or says them 
wrong. And he stumbles all over the place. 

All the same, and at the same time, one must believe also, after 
weighing all the elements involved, that if so much success can be 
had with falsity, perhaps as much can be had with truth. 

And to hell with the gag about, What is truth? Everybody knows 
what it is, and like God it’s not very possible to get into words. 
Everybody knows what it is, though. Everybody knows within him- 
self what it is. Not a definition. Not cleverness. As I see it it is intelli- 
gence, proportion, grace, dignity, strength, humility, pity, warmth, 
humor, and several other things all at one time; all of them one thing, 
which for the sake of convenience we call truth. 

I say it’s a bad bad play, with unmitigated lousy players, but I like 
it. It’s crazy all right, but we all like it. 

We all hope it will some day turn out to be a good good play. 
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- crows from the ability of the artist to recognize and rise above 
the limitations imposed upon him by the medium in which he 
works. It is dependent upon his capacity for transforming hindrances 
into helps. The painter, the sculptor, the architect, the poet all real- 
ized this long ago. The men who planned the decor for stage produc- 
tions in Renaissance days, and in the nineteenth-century epochs known 
as Romanticism and Realism, also refused to be stunted by restrictions 
they could not shove aside. In America, however, it was only about 
twenty years ago that the scene designer, inspired by a general awak- 
ening of the theatre and the vigor of the minds watching his work, 
began to take his duties seriously. Undaunted by the discovery that 
his creative field was one of the least free, he vaulted quickly across 
difficulties from the springboard of his fertile imagination and rose 
from the nondescript rank of a mere scenery painter to a position 
among the nation’s artists. 

The scene designer has helped himself toward this success, first of 
all, by accepting easily his dependence on, and responsibility to, the 
dramatist, a play’s real instigator and authority. He has learned how 
to dip into each text and, drawing forth what seems its essence, present 
to audiences’ eyes what the playwright has arranged for their ears. 
If the drama happens to be by Shakespeare or another classicist, he 
can work freely with what he has found. If it is by a present-day 
author, though, he will probably discover that the playwright him- 
self has already taken a hand in setting the stage. Most plays by 
Eugene O’Neill and George Kelly, for example, are prefaced by long 
and detailed word pictures of how the stage must look and studded 
with further elaborate explanations for any changes it should make. 
One would expect the stage designer to do little more than translate 
verbatim into props and a literal-minded decor what the author has 
dictated. A glance at some of the settings for the O’Neill dramas 
shows that the opposite is true. On each the designer has, while 
following scrupulously the playwright’s instructions, left an unmis- 
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takable imprint of his own originality. There are, after all, many 
ways of setting a prescribed object in a prescribed place. 

If the designer does find himself in accord with the dramatist, he 
still must meet the requirements of the producer who is responsible 
for getting the play to the public. The aim of the presentation may be 
box-office success or an appeal to a smaller, aesthetic-minded group. 
Or its purpose may be to analyze a social problem and stimulate an 
audience to an attempt at reform. In each case the work of the scenic 
artist must be differently conceived and executed. The current season 
will show two illustrations of this problem, the galaxy of sets planned 
by Donald Oenslager for The Fabulous Invalid and Mordecai Gorelik’s 
for Gentle People. The first are all directed toward resurrecting in a 
most affectionate fashion a part of an American city’s past, while the 
latter, revealing the stultifying effects of that same past, look hope- 
fully toward the city of the future. The producer, since he is the one 
who has put up the money for the show, has a perfect right to demand 
that the stage setting help him justify his reason for producing the 
play at all. 

After the producer, the director is ready to approach the designer 
with demands of a specialized and technical nature. If the stage has 
been set in agreement with the playwright and producer, it still must 
prove its functional worth. No matter how well the scenery carries the 
spirit of the play, it must help the actors perform a similar duty and 
blend with them in a unified and common purpose. Far from getting 
in their way, it must be a fortifying agent against which they can lean 
for inspiration. It can even set the speed and tone of a production. 
The set which Gorelik conceived last season for Golden Boy provides 
an excellent instance of how the designer can be of service to director 
and actors. Shaped like a prize ring, not because that happened to 
symbolize the theme of the play but because it tended to throw the 
characters toward each other in violent impact, it became an integral 
and essential part of each performance. For J Married an Angel, a 
show less socially conscious and more conscious of the social amenities, 
Jo Mielziner also constructed the staging with an eye on its benefit 
to direction, and tied together the naturally divergent bits of a musical 
comedy by letting the audience see how the scene-changer pulls the 
strings. 

If the designer in America sometimes finds himself hampered by 
the director and watches his most inspired sketches riddled by in- 
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structions for acting spaces, he still can work more freely than his 
European colleague in the large state-owned theatres. There the plan- 
ning and disposition of the scenery is pretty completely taken over by 
a special director of a kind that does not exist here, and the designer 
often learns that he has little more to do than paint wings, flats and 
backdrops according to orders. One might note in passing that even 
in this case he does not lose his inventiveness. Reduced to few tools 
except a paintbrush, he has turned out work already much prized by 
collectors. Many an art museum on the Continent displays proudly a 
bit of scenery by Benois, Derain, Picasso, Utrillo or Gontcharowa. 

The great state-owned theatres of Europe do, however, offer to 
both director and designer technical stage facilities with which New 
York’s commercial playhouses cannot compete. The proscenium open- 
ings are large, the gridirons high and elaborately equipped, and the 
offstage space often more than twice the size of the acting area; while 
the stage floor is outfitted with every conceivable mechanical device 
for shifting and storing scenery. Most Manhattan theatres, on the 
other hand, were constructed according to a money-getting plan for 
making the seating capacity as large as possible and the stage and 
its accessories as small as they dare be. At least four have a stage 
depth of no more than twenty-five feet and many have little offstage 
space in which scenery set on platforms and other horizontal appara- 
tus can await use. Very few have revolving stages, treadmills and 
elevators ready installed. 

The American designer’s problems are further complicated by 
incomplete information about the exact theatre in which his sets 
will appear. His first sketches can make little allowance for faulty 
sight lines and must be left sufficiently flexible for radical changes 
to be made later. Even the type of scenery to be used may turn out 
to be different from what he originally intended. There will certainly 
be riggings to change, dressing rooms to shuffle about and a general 
lack of space to swear at. And he must not forget that, in addition 
to New York difficulties, others will appear when the play follows 
up a successful Manhattan run with a jaunt about the country. 
Theatres in Columbus and Seattle must be considered, along with the 
size of the baggage car door, even before the premiére here. 

Yet, faced with these physical trials and tribulations, New York’s 
scenic artists have not sunk down into a bog of hopeless dismay. 
Instead, in a true American explorative spirit, they have used the 
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THE FABULOUS INVALID 


DESIGN BY DONALD OENSLAGER 


The drawing of the opening night at the Alexandria Theatre in 1900 is the 
first in a galaxy of brilliant sets that trace the theatre’s decline and fall. 





Mordkin Ballet 


TREPAK 


DESIGN BY SERGEI SOUDEIKINE 


The complicated progression of Tcherep- 
nine’s music from melody to melody 
has inspired the artist to design a de- 
cor that similarly unfolds out of one 
symbolic setting into another for an 
interpretation by the Mordkin Ballet. 











SWAN LAKE 


DESIGN BY LEE SIMONSON 





The Romantic score by Tchaikowski 
has been carried over into the painter’s 
medium in the Byronesque setting and 
costumes Simonson has planned for the 
Mordkin Ballet revival of this last-cen- 
tury favorite, with new choreography. 

















“The Insane Asylum’ and ‘Pai- 
ace’, designed for the Federal 
Theatre production of the Auden- 
Isherwood play, are expression- 


THE DOG BENEATH THE SKIN 


DESIGNS BY HOWARD BAY 
istic, with a hint of surrealism. 
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handicaps as stimulants for their own ingenuity. Confronted with the 
task of manipulating some sixty changes in The Fabulous Invalid, 
Donald Oenslager has readjusted equipment at the Broadhurst 
Theatre until they can follow one another smoothly with a wait of 
nomore than twenty seconds. To break the rigidity of the playing space 
on what may be a small stage for The Life and Death of an American, 
Howard Bay plans to rake the floor violently and spot the action in 
small areas to give the impression of abundant room. Albert Johnson, 
unable to provide Great Lady with a complete revolving stage, has 
gone back to a technique he used in Revenge with Music and gets 
about the same effect by placing his sets on an oscillating semi- 
circular platform. A glance at the designers’ plans for this winter 
reveals that nearly every play is bringing along its burden of mechan- 
ical problems which must be solved by each artist in his individual 
way. The result is that the American stage, if less gadget-conscious 
than the European, gains steadily in flexibility and ingenuity. 
Mindful of George’s remark in Once in a Lifetime that ‘the legiti- 
mate stage must look to its laurels’ and that film and theatre au- 
diences are growing more nearly synonymous, the designer has added 
to his notebook of posers by attempting to introduce elements of 
cinema technique. He has determined to make scene changing some- 
thing an audience will watch with interest. While he can never 
achieve the lightning effects of montage and cutting peculiar to the 
movies, he can at least turn an age-old bore into a novelty. The 
innovations Jo Mielziner made last year in J Married an Angel by 
wandering furniture about the stage on treadmills with a charmingly 
complete disregard for the audience have grown more elaborate. This 
season he has considered welding together the many episodes of Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois with real movie fades which substitute a stageful 
of gauzy white light for the blackout during shifts. Other plays are 
already scheming ways of bringing in scenery from various unexpected 
angles and locations, while the spectators are to watch in amusement. 
But the designer, having dealt with everybody from playwright 
to prop-man, still has other problems to wrestle with. He must face 
the ‘money’ question, as well as that of ‘time’. Most dramas settle 
on Broadway with a frank avowal that they are looking for good 
receipts. Only a few can be sure of getting them. So the designer usu- 
ally finds himself saddled with a budget within the restraining 
figures of which he must confine his richest and most inspired ideas. 
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If the allowance is small, it is part of his job to conceal the producer’s 
lack of assurance and make much out of little. If, however, funds flow 
freely into his hands and his imagination teems with plans and 
schemes, he still has ‘time’ to work against. The finest settings in the 
world cannot justify a conception and an execution that require the 
crawling pace of a Cézanne painting. In these days of rigid labor set- 
ups and Equity rulings, four weeks for rehearsal and the piling of 
contract upon contract, the designer has no hours to waste, no matter 
how exalted his undertaking. He may even have to pass up the right 
to do a play’s costumes, although they form an integral part of the 
scenery as he has planned it. He must be practical as well as inspired, 
efficient and effective, a business man and an aesthete. Probably none 
of the other arts demands that its craftsman be so all-round equal to 
any emergency. 

It is undisputably as an artist able to express his talents at the 
very time that he shoulders his baggage of impediments that the 
scene designer eventually reveals himself. But his art is a special kind. 
It has little of the permanence vouchsafed to the work of the painter 
and sculptor. Stage settings, even when they threaten to become im- 
mutable parts of the Manhattan landscape as a Tobacco Road con- 
tinues its Methuselean life, must eventually find their way into ‘Cain’s 
Warehouse’ or another grim depositorium. They get preservation 
only through the second-hand recordings of sketches and photographs 
that neglect the third dimension so vital to them. Besides imper- 
manence, scene design is an art that must keep to the background 
while before the public eye. The artist, as he glows with inspiration, is 
compelled to remember that what he does is always subservient to 
something more important — the play itself. If he steps into the lime- 
light his personal brilliance may increase but his artistry dwindles. 

It is in some neighboring field, perhaps, that the designer must 
wander in search of complete and untrammeled self-expression. 
Lee Simonson, Aline Bernstein and Robert Edmond Jones have al- 
ready dipped into literature. Both Norman Bel Geddes and Albert 
Johnson have architectural projects under consideration for the New 
York World’s Fair, while Howard Bay is examining a new species of 
cinema peopled with puppets. Even in these varied mediums one may 
still expect to recognize in the work of the artist the same qualities of 
courage, inventiveness and control which the muse of scene design 
unfailingly implants in her protégés. 
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The grey of Paris’ St. Lazare 
LEAVE IT TO ME! and the brilliant reds of 
Moscow’s station are con- 
DESIGNS BY ALBERT JOHNSON trasted in setting the musical 


comedy in France and Russia. 






















ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS 
DESIGN BY JO MIELZINER 


The paint brush and the spotlight, two 
of Mielziner’s favorite tools, are evident 
in the setting for Abe Lincoln’s conversa- 
tion with Mentor Graham, one of a dozen 
episodes from the Emancipator’s Illinois 
days included in the Sherwood drama. 























AND SO TO WAR 


DESIGN BY ROBERT J. WADE 





The stage is designed so that the en- 
tire action of Jo Corrie’s anti-war 
play, in a production at Emerson 
College, centres about the figure 
of the dictator, with the radio 
and cabinet room conveniently near. 








RCA-Filmarte Theatre 


ERIC VON STROHEIM, whom Hollywood once neglected, returns in the 
French film Grand I/lusion, which Jean Renoir wrote and directed. Polished 
an actor as ever, Von Stroheim has the role of a class-conscious German 
officer in charge of French prisoners. Jean Gabin and Pierre Fresnay, as two 
of his captives who plot an escape, help him sustain the picture’s artistry. 














Motion Picture Material 


A Catalogue for 1938-1939 


SIDNEY KAUFMAN 


IstoRY has mobilized its own cast of heavies, and their shadows 
H complicate the action that will be seen on the screen during the 
coming season. The shadows themselves will probably not appear; for 
the world of movie is a world of dream in which symbols masquerade 
in any guise other than their own. But they will be lurking presences 
in the atmosphere. They are the chief problem of the season. 

By industry fiat the motion picture year had its fiscal start on 
September 1. During the year, the eleven leading American compa- 
nies will release 530 features. Of these, 460 have already been an- 
nounced. Though in many instances the announcement offers only a 
temporary title or the name of a director and star, enough information 
is in hand to indicate that a new ratio will be forged between movie 
and reality. That is not a reckless prognostication. Time drives a 
plowshare of ruin through the dreams of man; the furrow between 
truth and the credo of the screen has become too broad to span. Box- 
offices have slumped. Even the tabloids have exposed the bankruptcy 
of movie by publishing lists of the more obvious film clichés: ‘Which 
way did they go, officer?’, ‘Let’s take the shortcut and head them off 
at the gap’, ‘I never doubted you for a minute in spite of everything.’ 
Clichés are not obnoxious merely because they are stale; they are an- 
noying because their lie is obvious and they render the dream in- 
credible. Movie-making demands new formulae. 

But it is not yet the millennium. ‘Get your facts first,’ says Mark 
Twain, ‘and then you can distort em as much as you please.’ This 
sage advice is being heeded. The escape character of movie is not to be 
abandoned, no matter how severely social crisis sharpens. But the 
escape can no longer be into thin air. 

Real blows are not struck in the movie where feints will serve. It is 
only barely possible that a hard-hitting name-naming picture may 
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emerge this season. Walter Wanger dropped John Howard Lawson’s 
adaptation of Vincent Sheean’s Personal History from his current 
schedule when Blockade provoked difficulties; the success of Blockade 
in its subsequent runs may revive the Lawson script which is a strong 
study of the destruction of democratic rights and freedom in con- 
temporary Germany. Samuel Goldwyn dropped Exi/es, an original by 
George Sklar and Vera Caspary, at about the same time and probably 
for the same reason. Several other producers have become interested 
in refugees but no distinct script has appeared. There is talk again of 
The Forty Days of Musa Dagh, It Can’t Happen Here, Idiot’s Delight; 
only the last of these is officially on schedule and Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer is still studying Italian objections to it. So much for the solid 
strokes that will not be struck. 

The feints follow several patterns. There is the topical film which 
deals with social issues of such generalized character that they can be 
vigorous and forthright without evoking protest. Socialized medicine 
will be a favorite in this category, providing the theme of M-G-M’s 
English-made version of A. J. Cronin’s The Citadel with Robert 
Donat; and contributing in part to Warner’s Lady Doctor and Baby 
Doctor, to Republic’s Doctors Don’t Tell, to Gaumont-British’s Her 
Private Doctor. Rackets, crime and municipal corruption rank with 
the man-eating shark as targets for editorial attack: Columbia’s 
Billion Dollar Racket, Is This the Law?; Monogram’s Gangster’s Boy 
and a host of minor anti-crime pictures; Paramount’s prison exposé, 
King of Alcatraz; Republic’s Capital Punishment; and several of the 
legalistic features offered by Universal and Warner Brothers. Good 
and evil, the rivalry of generations, euthanasia, wayward children, 
and other similar social questions provide a full quota of topicals. 

Biography is another form which lends itself to treatment with a 
quality of substance; and the substance is safe when it is remote. By 
and large, biographies are among the most promising of the season’s 
pictures. The individuals chosen are uniformly those whose lives lend 
themselves to melodramatic pictorial representation. Histories of in- 
stitutions become biographies on the screen because of their depend- 
ence on an individual protagonist. In 4lexander’s Ragtime Band, the 
chronicle of jazz became a history of an approximate Irving Berlin. 
M-G-M’s Marie Antoinette will be followed by Madame Curie, Sailor 
on Horseback (Jack London), The Great Waltz (Johann Strauss) and 
And So — Victoria; Twentieth Century-Fox is preparing Alexander 
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Irving Lippmann — Columbia Pictures 





YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU 


Grandpa Vanderhof and the Sycamores, whose service to Broadway has got- 
ten them the Pulitzer Prize and plenty of box-office receipts, have gone into 
the movies. There, guided by Frank Capra’ s understanding direction, they 
are as delightful as ever, and ‘the Kaufman-Hart script has proved in Robert 
Riskin’s hands a first-rate scenario. Changes have been made carefully, and 
usually consist of the addition of scenes mentioned but not included 1 

the play, like the court-room episode. Lionel Barrymore and Spring Bying- 
ton are the Grandpa and Penny of the screen, with Jean Arthur and James 
Stewart as the young lovers and Edward Arnold as the inhibited Mr. Kirby, 








Pax Films—Fifty-Fifth Street Playhouse 


¥ 





THE EDGE OF THE WORLD 


Hirta, a tiny rock-bound island off the coast of Shetland and at the edge of 
the world, cannot support the few families that try to cling to its barren soil, 
peat bogs and bare crags. As the natives move from it, the island dies. 
Michael Powell has transformed the tragic narrative of that death into a 
film of remarkable beauty in which sea, cliffs and worn human faces join in 


recording man’s eternal struggle with nature. 








Pascal Films, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 














PYGMALION 


A George Bernard Shaw play entered the movie studio for the first time re- 
cently in the filming of Pygmalion by Pascal Productions. Made in England 
under the direction of Anthony Asquith, the picture has Wilfrid Lawson in 
his familiar stage role of Mr. Doolittle, with Leslie Howard and Wendy 
Hiller as Higgins and Eliza. Soon The Devil’s Disciple and Candida will 
further explore ‘the untapped reservoir of Shaw material for the screen’. 











Elinor Mayer 


_ 





A still from Paul Strand’s untitled Production No. 5, which Frontier Films 
has based upon the findings of the La Follette Civil Liberties Committee. 
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Graham Bell and Suez which will narrate the life of the Canal builder 
de Lesseps; United Artists lists a life of Kit Carson; but the chief 
biographers will again be Warners, flushed with the success of Paul 
Muni’s Pasteur and Zola. His Fuarez has shifted from Bertita Hard- 
ing’s Phantom Crown so that Carlotta and Maximilian are secondary 
to the colorful Mexican patriot. John Garfield in The Life of Haym 
Solomon promises the only Revolutionary background of the season. 
On Darryl F. Zanuck’s Twentieth Century-Fox list are two stories 
which may or may not emerge as biographies: Fesse Fames, Stanley 
and Livingston. 

The spectacle is another favorite gambit, which has the advantage 
of requiring no last act in a drama. This on the screen becomes a 
special formula which has produced several examples, nearly all of 
which have unfortunately been commercially successful. In pictures of 
this genre, San Francisco, Hurricane, In Old Chicago, a true dramatic 
situation is developed which leads to a logical and what promises to be 
a powerful climax; then, instead of a dramatic climax, resolving the 
issues which have been raised, a catastrophe intervenes and eliminates 
the problem by decimating the cast. At best, this formula has yielded 
some fascinating cinematographic effects, storms, earthquakes, water- 
spouts, prairie fires, locust plagues, avalanches, and the like. Nature 
has been maligned indeed in these pictures. It is difficult to predict 
which of the announced films will follow this formula: for the catas- 
trophe is frequently a stroke of sudden genius, following hard on some 
new technical discovery in photography and solving the problem of a 
producer-without-a-curtain. 

Another device which has been successful in recent seasons and 
which will be more widely favored is that of applying meretricious 
social content. Columbia’s Holiday is a case in point, though there 
have been others, notably the Frank Capra productions. In such 
films, traditional plot and stock characters are given a semblance of 
reality and a degree of density of characterization by the addition of 
lines, gags, wisecracks, timely touches of dialogue. Scattered through 
a routine script, a few references to Republicans, fascism, income 
tax, strikes, Marx, Freud or grafting politicians stir immediate recog- 
nition in the audience, gaining in effect precisely because such remarks 
are startlingly irrelevant in a story with which they have no organic 
connection. This spurious social content has become a favored knack 
among certain screenplay writers, and is apt to appear in productions 
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to which they are assigned whatever those productions may be. 

This season is comparable with a period in the early history of the 
novel when the new form had already been tested and accepted but 
the uses to which it was put were rigidly circumscribed. The movie 
has had one constant advantage: in addition to its ability to hold in- 
terest dramatically, it has had curiosity appeal. But mere action is no 
longer hypnotic. Sound has been mastered and absorbed. Color is not 
the sensation that was anticipated; only fifteen Technicolor produc- 
tions are planned. Audiences have been saturated with limited forms 
of narrative while vast areas of the cinema universe are still unex- 
plored. The cinema enters an era of experimentation which will be 
mainly on the edge of the industry: short subjects, novelties, low budg- 
et films, documentaries, independent productions, educationals, 
ciné-poems, abstracts. It will be a prolific season. 

Narrative and action rule the regular product: 145 melodramas, 
89 dramas, 55 comedy-dramas. Musicals, operettas, westerns. In the 
musicals, one gruesome cycle seems to be closing; there will be very 
few of those thin threads of continuity on which are haphazardly 
strung a series of variety turns. RKO’s Astaire-Rogers vehicle Care- 
free supplies a richer story than dance-musicals have had in past years. 
That is true too of M-G-M’s Sweethearts, Wizard of Oz, Great Waltz. 
Twentieth-Fox’s Hold that Co-Ed is a mélange of sport, music, politics. 
Musical comedies are vanishing, though Monogram will make two and 
Paramount one. Westerns are coming into their own again. The Lone 
Ranger saddles up for another series, greeting both metropolitan 
mirth and foreign excitement with an impartial Hi-yo Silver. Of 
Columbia’s sixteen horse-operas, six will be historical. Monogram 
plans sixteen also, and eight of these will be Tex Ritter musicals. 
Dudley Nichols and John Ford are making Stagecoach, a Wanger 
super-western. De Mille has another in that category, Union Pacific. 
There are a great many mysteries announced, with Gaumont British 
concentrating heavily on them, probably because of the success of 
Alfred Hitchcock in this medium. 

A curious development is the family cycle and the success of pic- 
tures constructed around one or more persistent characters. Such 
films appear to acquire an equity in audience sympathy and repeat a 
similar unfoldment with minor variations in changing backgrounds, 
relying on auld acquaintance and the stability of family relationship to 
forgive their lack of novelty. Fox will make four Yones Family stories; 
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three Camera Daredevils, three Roving Reporters; Charlie Chan will be 
seen in Honolulu and also in Chicago; Mr. Moto will endure several 
incarnations. Columbia plans three Blondies, three Mr. and Mrs. 
Detectives. Metro carries the Hardy Family out West and, ala Conan 
Doyle, offers Return of the Thin Man. Mr. Wong will detect himself in 
at least five Monogram offerings. Universal brings forth four Crime 
Clubs, two College Sports, a sequel to Three Smart Girls. Warners are 
mulling over four Secret Service Mysteries, three Torchy Blanes, four 
Nancy Drews. Let those who speak of Art consider that motion pic- 
tures are a vast industry and these are proven staples. Last summer 
245 old pictures were dug out of exchanges and revived, nearly 50 
were reissued, and producers complained of the paucity of original 
screen material. 

Stage and literary successes are on the schedules more strongly 
than they have been in late years. RKO presents the Brothers Marx 
in Room Service, combining the most obvious features of each. Coming 
from this company is The Night of January 16. Selznick’s Gone with the 
Wind will probably arrive; its adventures as a screen project are more 
complicated than its own story. Peck’s Bad Boy is also on the RKO 
list. Columbia has promising properties in Of Lena Geyer, Golden Boy; 
and Capra and Riskin have completed You Can’t Take It With You, 
making it very folksy. Capra’s final Columbia production will be a 
sequel to Mr. Deeds with a Washington locale, screenplay by Sidney 
Buchman. M-G-M is assembling Shining Hour, Christmas Carol, On 
Borrowed Time, Soldiers Three, Kim, Forsyte Saga, 20,000 Leagues 
under the Sea, Northwest Passage, The Women, Huckleberry Finn, 
Goodbye Mr. Chips. Paramount will release ‘One Third of a Nation’. 
Republic promises Two Years before the Mast, Evangeline. Samuel 
Goldwyn owns Wuthering Heights. Other United Artists classics in- 
clude Thief of Bagdad, Man in the Iron Mask, Water Gypsies. Warners 
have completed The Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse and Valley of the Giants 
and are working on The Sea Wolf. The Spewack story, Boy Meets Girl, 
is credited to this season and will be followed by other stage-comedies, 
Brother Rat, Yes My Darling Daughter. The Disney feature will be 
Pinocchio. Disney is also animating a fable by the Brothers Grimm, 
Brave Little Tailors, and Monro Leaf’s Ferdinand the Bull. Perhaps the 
most important link between the movies and literature and stage is 
the completion of the first George Bernard Shaw picture, Pascal’s 
Pygmalion. Made in England, directed by Anthony Asquith, starring 
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Leslie Howard and Wendy Hiller, it opens the untapped reservoir of 
Shaw material for the screen. It will be followed rapidly by The Devil’s 
Disciple and Candida. 

The season will see a concerted drive against the double feature. 
There are many industrial factors militating against double features, 
but it is also important to note that the evil contributes to destroy the 
credibility of movie by creating an indigestion of contradictory 
moods. The average length of American features will increase beyond 
last season’s 71.9 minutes and may approach the European mean of 
85.8. Emphasis on the one-act play is likely to contribute to improve- 
ment of short subjects. Popularity of the March of Time, The River 
and similar brief topicals, especially farces like the Robert Benchley 
monologues, and scientific novelties, is restoring the short subject to a 
legitimate place in the theatre, and aiding the campaign against the 
double feature. The Thurman Arnold indictment of the industry in 
the Attorney General’s suit to divorce exhibition from production has 
already served to revise marketing practises in the short subjects field 
so that they are not likely to be ‘forced’ but must sell on their merits. 
The industry’s promotion campaign with the colossal Movie Quiz 
prize contest, if successful, will not only eliminate little gambles like 
Screeno and Bank Night, but will build revenue to a point where the 
gain will offset any loss that might result from abandonment of the 
double feature policy. The contest, by the way, in the hands of the 
world’s most aggressive salesmen, will be repeated. If it works out as 
spectacularly as now seems likely, it bids fair to become a sort of an- 
nual national lottery. 

The Thurman Arnold indictment also discloses the concentration 
of theatre holdings by leading companies. It charges that territories 
are pooled and divided among them to the exclusion of competitors. 
But each of the companies draws much of its production personnel 
from its theatre chains and understands its own market most clearly. 
Tentative correlation can be seen between the theatre holdings and 
the character of the product of the respective companies. Paramount’s 
1093 theatres are sprawled nationwide and show the economic basis 
of that company’s suburban attitudes in films. Loew’s (M-G-M) is 
concentrated in capital cities of the Middle Atlantic region and the 
company’s output is comparatively urbane and literate. Fox is master 
of the Far West and strong in the North Central area and its output is 
twangy with frontier attitudes. RKO appears to favor secondary in- 
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dustrial regions and its product reflects the standards of Middletown. 
Warners parallel Loew’s in the Middle Atlantic, with a virtual mon- 
opoly of Pennsylvania and strong concentration in urban Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. Warners’ product is comparatively alert 
and sophisticated. 

In order to survive, movie must expand its horizons. That spells 
a fight against censorship, such as began last season with the rage over 
Birth of a Baby and Blockade. The suppressions were fought rather 
successfully. The new season finds active anti-censorship groups girded 
for similar conflicts. Associated Film Audiences in New York and its 
Hollywood affiliate, the Committee for Freedom of the Screen with 
important talent-group support, constitute a new phenomenon 
symptomatic of an expanding screen. The destruction of such foreign 
markets as the Italian accelerates this expansion by eliminating the 
narrowest of the censors. Films unhampered by the absurd limits 
imposed on them by countries serving tribal ideologies are likely to 
draw audiences which are not now part of the domestic film market. 

Independent production will strengthen the trend toward richer 
film fare. ‘One Third of a Nation’ with Sylvia Sidney and Leif Erick- 
son brings the Living Newspaper to the screen and a basic social issue 
with it. The Atlas interests plan eighteen varied features to be made 
in the east. Frontier is completing its untitled Production No. 5, based 
upon the findings of the LaFollette Civil Liberties Committee, and 
plans a pro-labor drama. A new organization, Plymouth Rock Films, 
has acquired Upton Sinclair’s Fliover King which, if made, would be 
the first biography-of-candor on the screen. Both in Hollywood and 
among the independents the cult of cuteness is ending. 

Prompted by the success of Mayer/ing, American distributors have 
arranged to release here more than a score of French films this season. 
Renoir’s Grand Illusion and one or two others merit the effort. The 
Fascist countries continue to be sterile. Soviet film, like Soviet in- 
dustry, has been partially diverted into defense preparation so that 
the 26 features released abroad include several unrepresentative serv- 
ice films. Eisenstein’s 4/exander of the Neva, his first in several seasons, 
is fore-heralded as one worthy of him. 

War would change this whole picture. In 1914, it helped build the 
American industry and gave it a leg toward world dominance. But in 
1938-39, war would close markets, and its cinematic effect would be 
poisonous with frenzy and destructive of all cultural values. 
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The Technique of the Living 
Newspaper 


ARTHUR ARENT 


Don’t know where the Living Newspaper began. I know a good 
I deal about its development from the time, in the fall of 1935, when 
a unit of the Federal Theatre Project was created to dramatize the 
news. But its early history and the person in whose eye the wicked 
gleam first appeared are shrouded in mystery and confusion. 

As a matter of fact, it was only about a year ago that I learned that 
there had been anything like a Living Newspaper before ours. Then, 
as if to make up for two years of silence, it turned out that there had 
been not one, but several, predecessors. Now, after adding them all up, 
I find that the number of claimed birthplaces of this particular 
medium is exceeded only by the number of beds The Father of Our 
Country and The Wealthiest Citizen of His Time is supposed to 
have slept in. These (birthplaces) range all the way from Soviet 
Russia, where the form has been an institution for years, to Vassar 
College; from the Political Cabarets of the Left Bank cellar theatres 
to the al fresco Varieties put together by Chu Teh’s propaganda divi- 
sion in Red China. 

These events certainly took place. Everybody says so. But, and 
here’s the point, I never seem able to locate anybody who saw one. 
Nor have I ever seen the script of any such production. And so, while 
admitting the possibility of a whole avalanche of predecessors, I deny 
their influence and, for the balance of this article at least, that will be 
that. 


About the technique of the Living Newspaper. . . . Approach any 
open fireplace on a cold night where the assembled hosts, perched on 
footstools, are munching salted peanuts, and when the talk gets 
around to The Theatre, and, specifically, the Living Newspaper, you 
hear fine words. First speaks the Graying Lady who, still adoring 
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The Dover Road and Romance, finds this new form of theatre ‘rough and 
irritating’. Then comes the strained-looking gentleman who feels ‘a 
lack of character drawing’ and ‘it’s not a play, really.’ As though any- 
body ever said it was. . . . From the floor, fireplace left, emanates a 
voice: ‘Do you know what? It reminds me of the Volksbihne!’ And 
that starts it. Soon the air is heavy with scholarly references to the 
Blue Blouses, the commedia dell’ arte, to Bert Brecht and the March 
of Time. 

What are the sources of this technique? As far as I know, there 
aren’t any. At least if there are, we didn’t know about them. Among 
those immediately concerned — author, director, producer, designer, 
technician and composer — each had ideas as to what could be done 
in his particular orbit, and we all had a healthy respect for the 
opportunity for experimentation that the Federal Theatre offered. 
Best of all, there was apparent all along the line a happy distaste for 
repeating ourselves and as we went on only certain features, gradually 
evolved, were retained as the hallmark of the medium. 

In any analysis of this technique, the first thing to consider is not 
style, which is the manner of doing a thing, but content, which is the 
thing itself. Here we have the primary departure from the March of 
Time school of playwriting. For the latter is in essence a dramatization 
of an event — a news event — while the Living Newspaper is the 
dramatization of a problem — composed in greater or lesser extent of 
many news events, all bearing on the one subject and interlarded 
with typical but non-factual representations of the effect of these 
news events on the people to whom the problem is of great importance. 
The word ‘non-factual’ may be misleading here. Let me explain: a 
news item will carry information concerning a Congressional debate 
on a Housing Bill. We produce this debate, let us say, including the 
statement from one of the Bill’s partisans that one-third of the nation 
is ill-housed. So far we are literal, transposing a front page story to the 
stage, using only the direct quote. But the human element is missing. 
The statements and statistics are flat. We have made no use of the 
theatre. The next step, then, is the creative scene, based on slum condi- 
tions as we know them to exist, where .instead of one-dimensional 
characters, speaking the unattractive patois of the politician, we have 
a man expressing himself in the warm speech and theatric idiom of a 
humanity undeterred by the hopelessness of being immortalized in the 
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Congressional Record. This character represents the one-third of the 
nation. He is the audience’s identification, the bridge that leads to an 
understanding in human terms of the subject of the debate. And the 
proof of his being is the debate itself. 

There is some justification in mentioning the March of Time in 
connection with the original plan for the Living Newspaper which 
called for a series of short sketches plucked from the news pages much 
in the manner of a newsreel, unrelated in subject matter and without 
integration. This plan was jettisoned, however, in favor of Ethiopia, 
a one-subject treatment, running time forty minutes. 

Ethiopia decided for all time the question of Living Newspaper 
content. It was also noteworthy because it introduced the Loud- 
speaker as a commentator —a kind of non-participating dateline 
which introduced the various scenes. It is interesting to note that the 
original idea was to use a teletype across the top of the proscenium 
arch, giving an effect somewhat similar to that on the Times Building. 
This proved impracticable, since it necessitated a constant shifting 
of the eyes and head from the scene on stage to the moving ribbon of 
light above. A loudspeaker was hurriedly requisitioned and it remains 
in use to the present. Another thing of interest about the production 
was the rigid adherence to the use of the direct quote. With the excep- 
tion of the finale, Ethiopia consisted of nothing but speeches artfully 
juxtaposed to build a dramatic situation. In considering the script in 
the light of what has come after, one thing stands out boldly: with all 
its unreality and stiffness, the line of cause and effect (the motif of 
every subsequent Living Newspaper) stands out clear and firm and 
could well serve as a model even today. 

With Triple-A Plowed Under, the type of creative scene just men- 
tioned was introduced. Characters labeled FIRST FARMER and FIRST 
CITY MAN appeared to leaven the succession of speeches by Secretary 
Wallace, Al Smith, Hugh Johnson, Milo Reno, and so forth. Here, too, 
the adroit manipulation of quotes was first used. It implies a pardon- 
able skulduggery on the dramatist’s part in which a direct quote was 
broken into many speeches, all given in response to questions which 
had no existence in fact but were conceived by the dramatist the better 
to bring out the factual testimony. One of these scenes dealt with 
Dorothy Sherwood who had just gone on trial for drowning her infant 
son. Her statement, as published in the Daily News, was as follows: 
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She (Mrs. Sherwood) walked into the Police Court with the baby in her 
arms and said, ‘He’s dead, I just drowned my son because I couldn't feed him 
and I couldn't bear to see him hungry. . . . I let him wade in the creck until he 
got tired. Then I led him out into the middle and held him there until he stopped 
moving. I had only five cents and he was hungry. . . . I just thought it had to 
be done, that’s all.’ 


That was the quote. And this is what the scene looked like on the 
stage of the Biltmore Theatre: 


LOUDSPEAKER. Newburgh, New York, August 20th, 1935... . Mrs. 
Dorothy Sherwood. . . 

(Overhead spot picks out police desk, down right. Behind it, a LAEUTENANT. 
Enter, MRS. SHERWOOD, /eft, with dead infant in her arms. She walks to desk, 
follow spot on her.) 

MRS. SHERWOOD. (Stops at desk.) He’s dead, I drowned him. 

LIEUTENANT. You what? 

MRS. SHERWOOD. I just drowned my son, I couldn’t feed him and I couldn’t 


bear to see him hungry. . . . I let him wade in the creek until he got tired. 
Then I led him out into the middle and held him there until he stopped 
moving. 


LIEUTENANT. (Calling, not too loudly) John! (POLICEMAN enters lighted area.) 
Take the body. Book this woman for murder. 
(Blackout everything; music; a solitary spot picks out MRS. SHERWOOD, centre, 
facing out.) 
OFFSTAGE VOICE. (Amplified) Why did you do it? 
MRS. SHERWOOD. I couldn’t feed him. I only had five cents. 
voice. Your own child! Did you think you were doing the right thing? 
MRS, SHERWOOD. I just thought it had to be done, that’s all. 
voice. How could a mother kill her own child? 
MRS. SHERWOOD. He was hungry, I tell you. Hungry, hungry, hungry! 
(As her voice mounts, it is blended with that of another, the first in a progression 
of twelve voices crying, ‘Guilty!’ These, amplified and varying in color, increase 
in fervor until —) 

DIM-OUT 


Compare these two ways of presenting the speech and you'll see 
what I mean: the build of dramatic emphasis, the repetition and the 
splitting of the testimony into two parts — the first part set in a 
Police Station, the second in a Court Room. 

Triple-A was also noteworthy for the use of projection which was 
attempted on a small scale, not too effectively, as well as for the very 
successful results obtained from the shadowgraph device. In the latter, 
the members of the Supreme Court were seen in shadow, their voices 
amplified. Larger figures — of historical and contemporary characters 
— were superimposed on the shadows, presenting a striking effect. 
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On the unlighted apron before the glass curtain, dark figures crossed 
from right to left and off, commenting on the decisions. The device 
was spectacular and successful and served as another way of dressing 
up quotes. 

In Injunction Granted! a unit set was used, an abstraction. This 
production brings out one point which is of the utmost importance 
and should be gone into here. It is the use of the montage. From my 
point of view, the dramatist has two avenues of attack: the montage 
and the episode — or episodic. The first act of Injunction was pure 
montage. The scenes were skeletonized and flowed into one another 
without pause, building up to the act curtain. The act as a result was 
dull and repetitious, with about twice as many scenes as the first act of 
Power or ‘One Third of a Nation’, both of which had approximately the 
same running time. Most writers attacking the problem of a Living 
Newspaper for the first time tend to fall into this method. I do 
not like it and I believe it is too much to ask of an audience. The epi- 
sodic approach is altogether difterent, the fewer scenes being self- 
contained and having each three primary functions: 1, to say what has 
to be said; 2, to build to the scene’s own natural climax; and 3, to build 
to the climax of the act curtain and the resolution of the play. The 
smaller number of scenes also permits of roundness. One aspect of the 
problem should be explained or dramatized fully and completely in 
one scene and then forgotten, with the next scene going on to another 
point. A single idea spread over two or three scenes becomes diffused 
and lacks wallop. The episodic type of construction is patterned closely 
on the revue, with the same kind of spotting: the flash scene, full 
stage; the down in one scene; the factual, the comic and the realistic 
sketch. The musical interlude between scenes in the episodic method 
is of great help, giving the audience a chance to catch its breath before 
chewing on the next morsel. As examples of making a point once and 
for all, clearly and dramatically, I may cite the opening sequence in 
Power, which explains what would happen if our supply of electricity 
were cut off; the Carmichael scene, in which a utilities magnate makes 
a deal with himself across a table, being the head of both holding 
companies involved; and the Grass Carpet scene in ‘One Third of a 
Nation’, showing the growth of land values. 

Going further along in the series, we find two important develop- 
ments which appeared in Power. First and foremost, the Loudspeaker 
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or Voice of the Living Newspaper ceased to be merely an annotator or 
dateline and began to take on individuality and coloration. It spoke 
lines, it editorialized, it became a definite character, but never the 
same one for long. It was at various times in the same play ignorant, 
thirsting for information and a veritable Britannica of esoteric facts 
and statistics; it became helpful and sympathetic at one moment, 
bellicose, disdainful and sly at others. In short, it was all things to all 
men, and particularly to the dramatist. 

The second innovation was the use of projection as background. 
Lantern slides, some hand-drawn, others photographs — a tree, a door, 
a lamppost — were thrown on a scrim and replaced the usual flats. 
The acting area, downstage, was necessarily restricted to avoid wash, 
but the experiment worked. 

It was the intention to continue these projections as a definite part 
of all future productions, but here again the element of content en- 
tered. The next show was about housing. It dealt with people, not ab- 
stractions. And so it was decided that a real tenement was required to 
illustrate the problem. 

The projections in ‘One Third of a Nation’ are not backgrounds, 
not static. They are functional, a part of the action itself. Thus, two 
characters go for a stroll around New York in 1850. We project stills 
of that period. The characters observe them, talk about them. In the 
second act, another trip around New York —in 1938. This time, 
motion pictures, more in keeping with the period. Again the projec- 
tions are discussed and the changes in the city’s appearance noted. 

And so it goes, each production bringing forth change in content 
and stagecraft and, most of all, change in the technique of dramatizing 
an abstraction which is the essence of the Living Newspaper — the 
business of unrolling ten feet of grass carpet on a stage and saying ‘ This 
is five acres of land’ — and what's more, making your audience believe it. 
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CONSTANCE MORROW MORGAN 


HY START a small professional theatre in Brooklyn? The Brattle- 
Wirtore Theatre has been answering this question ever since the 
day, a little over a year ago, when they first hung their sign over the 
St. Felix Street Playhouse and announced that they were giving, in 
Brooklyn, a season of five plays. It is a question more interesting and 
important than it appears to those who have never argued it, for it 
is really concerned not only with The Brattleboro Theatre in Brook- 
lyn, but with the whole theory of placing any small professional 
theatre near the centre of producing activity in New York and yet 
separate from it. The theory is easily and frequently attacked. 
Such a theatre, its opponents say, falls between two stools. Because it 
is professional it is comparatively expensive; because it is small, it 
will never be profitable. Neither a ‘community theatre’ as that term 
is generally understood, nor a Broadway theatre, it cannot expect to 
be supported because of local pride or lack of other theatre, and it 
cannot hope that the general Broadway audience will take the trouble 
of a half-hour motor or subway ride to see what they are sure they 
can see better nearer home. In other words, the small theatre should 
be on Manhattan or far away from it. 

The argument sounds excellent. But The Brattleboro Theatre be- 
lieves that it does not hold, and is in the process of testing that belief. 
The experiment is only a year old; so all questions are not answered 
yet, but even one year’s results are interesting and significant for more 
theatres than this particular one. 

The comment that such a theatre falls between two stools must 
be countered by the assertion that it is precisely this midway position 
that makes a small theatre near the centre of theatre life unusually 
valuable. The services of the far-flung Tributary Theatre have been 
ably defended many times in this magazine and need not be recounted, 
but the purpose of this article is to show the advantages a Tributary 
Theatre near Broadway has over a similar theatre far from New York. 
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Presented last year in Brooklyn several months before 
the Theatre Guild production, The Brattleboro 
Theatre preferred to avoid modernizations and to 
treat the script as something of Chekhov's own time. 











Paul Cordes 


THE MAN WHO ATE THE POPOMACK, W. J. Turner’s fantasy on art 
and social amenities, was revived by The Brattleboro Theatre in a new ver- 
sion and with experimental staging that brought the play fresh importance. 
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The first and outstanding advantage appears in connection with 
actors. The difficulty the contemporary young actor has in learning 
his craft, in finding a position, or in gaining the experience necessary 
to enable him to find a part has been so widely recognized that it 
seems unnecessary to argue the point that a theatre which can add to 
the opportunities for such actors is of value for that fact alone. The 
theatre near to Broadway, however, can do more than that. The actor 
has the experience of acting a variety of roles before an audience which 
is not a summer audience nor an audience picked for its interest in 
young actors. It is, instead, a metropolitan audience which has paid 
money for entertainment, and it changes every night for two or three 
weeks. In other words, it is far closer to a Manhattan audience than 
that which most small theatres produce. The young actor must prove 
himself to this audience, and better still — or worse from the point of 
view of nerves — to the professional critics, agents and actors hidden 
in it. For this is a second advantage of a small theatre near large ones. 
If it proves its quality in acting, direction, staging or choice of plays, 
it can and will, according to the better mousetrap theory, soon be 
criticized by professional critics. Because, though the theatre is sepa- 
rated by a little time and a small distance from the centre of theatre, 
it is in the city and easily available to those of the profession who are 
interested. 

Is it advantageous to have professional criticism? If the theatre is 
setting out to make itself as professional as possible, decidedly yes, and 
yes again if it wishes to take full advantage of all its opportunities to 
help young actors. A young actor wishes not only to be near the best 
of his profession, he is also very unwilling to be so far from Broadway 
that he is ‘lost’ or ‘forgotten’. The theatre near Broadway offers him 
the opportunity to gain more and valuable experience, and at the same 
time the precious and all-important chance of being seen and perhaps 
‘discovered’. 

If the advantages of being near Broadway are so great, why not 
put the small professional theatre even closer to it? Instead of having 
it in Brooklyn, for instance, why not have it on Manhattan itself, 
where it would have all the benefits of association and would not suf- 
fer from the actual and psychological barrier of distance? There are 
two answers to this question. The first lies in the word ‘professional’ 
which The Brattleboro Theatre so constantly stresses. If all those 
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working in the theatre are to be paid, it will inevitably be an expensive 
business and that very barrier of distance from a commercial centre 
which is considered such a disadvantage enables a small theatre to 
run as economically as possible. If — and it is a very important ‘if’ — 
the theatre is easily available by car and subway, it is less expensive to 
bear the loss entailed by an extra half-hour of travel than to pay fora 
more central location. It is not only a question of comparative evils. 
The small theatre needs the foundation of a subscription audience and 
it is easier for such a theatre to develop this in a community that has 
no permanent theatre of its own. Finally, if such a theatre is to keep 
its own integrity, and not become a poor imitation of something it 
cannot be, it must avoid the temptation of direct competition with 
Broadway. It cannot survive if it tries to beat the large theatres on 
their own ground. For instance, it is obviously futile to give plays 
which are inadequate repetitions of last year’s successes, for then the 
argument that no one will travel some distance to find what they can 
get better nearer home will be proved cruelly true. The small theatre 
must give plays which, for some reason, have never been appreciated 
or widely seen, or new plays on which a larger theatre dares not gam- 
ble an expensive production. The small theatre’s raison d’étre is the 
development of new talent in every field of theatrical activity rather 
than the polishing and elaboration of established forms; so it must 
realize at the start that it can only compete in imagination — not 
in expensive staging. It is easier for the theatre and its audience to 
avoid the wrong kind of comparison if the theatre is separated from 
Broadway. 

That such arguments for the small theatre are not merely argu- 
ments has been proved in London where theatres like the Gate The- 
atre have shown their value and ability to endure. There are, how- 
ever, essential differences between the London theatrical scene and 
the American; so the important question is whether or not there is a 
place for such a theatre near Broadway. To answer this we must re- 
turn to The Brattleboro Theatre and see if its one-year history tends 
to prove or disprove the theory. 

The Brattleboro Theatre started as a summer theatre in Vermont. 
Its founders hoped to make it a year-round theatre, and so, to keep 
as much unity as possible during the two winters when the theatre 
was not functioning, certain members from time to time worked in 
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the Kalamazoo Civic Theatre with the director Paul Stephenson. 
When, therefore, they began to plan seriously for a winter theatre, 
they had some knowledge of the advantages and disadvantages of 
two quite different localities. It seemed very doubtful that the theatre 
could thrive in Brattleboro because of the inadequate theatrical 
equipment and an inevitably small winter audience. The idea of 
grafting The Brattleboro Theatre to a community theatre such as that 
of Kalamazoo was also abandoned because it would be difficult and 
unsatisfactory for a more or less crystallized and ‘foreign’ unit to in- 
vade the community theatrical activity already existing there. Brook- 
lyn, on the other hand, had no permanent theatre of its own, had a 
large potential audience, and had a small theatre next door to the 
well-known Brooklyn Institute and two minutes from an express 
subway station. The Brattleboro Theatre moved, therefore, to the 
St. Felix Street Playhouse, Brooklyn. 

There it gave five plays: Sweeney Todd by Dibdin Pitt, The Sea 
Gull (several months before the Theatre Guild production), O/iver 
Oliver by Paul Osborn, The Man Who Ate the Popomack by W. J. 
Turner and The Black Eye by James Bridie. It was, in one sense, a 
cautious first season, for, with the exception of The Black Eye which 
was an American premiére, the theatre gave only plays which it had 
already produced during the summer seasons. But the caution was 
deliberate for the theatre wished to establish itself and show the va- 
riety of plays it was prepared to give and the standard of production 
and writing it required. It is only fair to add that productions were 
more imaginative than appears from a list of titles, and that in the 
case of The Man Who Ate the Popomack the theatre took a beautifully 
written play which had not been seen for many years — and then only 
briefly — in this country, and produced a revised version with ex- 
perimental direction and staging that gave the play new life and 
caused rumors of a Broadway production. 

The financial results of the season left a great deal to be desired 
but gave hope for the future. The theatre had the help of a committee 
of Brooklyn women; and the combination of their efforts with the 
theatre’s own slowly but definitely increased the list of season ticket 
holders which is inevitably the backbone of such a theatre’s audiences. 
‘Benefits’ gave the theatre a sure house and a charity the possibility 
of making money without the overhead or effort required for a Broad- 
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way benefit. As the theatre’s prestige grew and its friends increased, 
it began to draw an audience from New York and initiated a policy ot 
Sunday night performances, so that this audience and members of 
the theatrical profession would find it easier to come. The experiment 
was successful and the theatre intends to play in the future on Sunday 
nights and not on Thursday nights — for the latter, ‘maid’s night 
out’, was always weak. 

By all these means The Brattleboro Theatre increased its re- 
ceipts, so that the intake for the fourth play surpassed the total re- 
ceipts of the first three and the receipts of the fifth play surpassed 
those of the fourth. There is no doubt that it will take time — prob- 
ably several years — to make the theatre self-supporting and it is 
clear that a venture like this is not to be entered into lightly. But it is 
not as impossible as many critics of the small theatre think because 
The Brattleboro Theatre is already drawing an audience from both 
Brooklyn and New York. 

If the size and profit of the box-office left much to be desired, there 
were other more encouraging results. The theory that a small theatre 
near the production centre would be an excellent showplace for talent 
has proved true. The productions were reviewed, and actors left 
Brooklyn for Broadway, or found that, in applying for summer jobs, 
the name Brattleboro Theatre was a helpful recommendation. In 
fact the difficulty in this case is that The Brattleboro Theatre’s de- 
sires conflict. It hopes on the one hand to form a permanent group 
and on the other to help to show as many actors as possible. The The- 
atre has compromised by making attachment to the organization un- 
usually flexible; it realizes that it will lose its actors to Broadway but 
it hopes that these actors will return to act again with The Brattle- 
boro Theatre and that it may be possible from former members to 
form a group for specific occasions — such as a summer season or a 
tour. 

After a year The Brattleboro Theatre looks forward eagerly to its 
second season. If one season has demonstrated that such a theatre 
can be a show place for young actors, a second year may prove the 
theatre a training ground for playwrights and directors. As this 
article appears the Theatre is initiating that policy by producing a 
play written by one of its founders. 
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DON JUAN 


The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo includes Gluck’s dance drama, resurrected 
after long neglect, in its American repertory this year. Although Diaghilev 
once planned to revive the work, which is based on Moliére’s play, the com- 
plete manuscript of the music was not found until two years ago. Much of it, 
including the first serenade at Dona Elvira’s window, has been arranged by 
Fokine as a choreodrama, in which the action flows easily with the music 
and blends with the bright costumes and sets designed by Mariano Andrew. 


Courtesy Hurok 
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LE CORSAIRE IN PARIS 


Marcel Achard’s complicated drama, which interweaves real existence with 
an imagined one, has been chosen by the Théatre de |’Athénée for the first 
play of its autumn season. Louis Jouvet and Madeleine Ozeray are cast as 
two movie stars who, while interpreting a scenario about buccaneer Kid 
Jackson and his sweetheart, discover with alarm that they really were those 
characters in a previous life. Only an accident that almost proves fatal 
jerks them back once more into the twentieth century and good sense. Christian 
Bérard has equipped the performance with surrealistic settings in keeping 
with the strange imaginary planes upon which much of the action moves. 
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| A THEATRE DIVISION FOR 
| THELIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
| To the Editor: 
Library of Congress at Wash- 
ington is acknowledged to be the 
national library of the Ameri- 
can people. Besides the general collec- 
tions accessible to all visitors through 
its Main Reading Room there are the 
ial divisions such as the Rare 
Book Room, the Fine Arts Division, 
the Music Division, the Manuscripts 
Division, the Law Division, the 
Aeronautics Division and others. 
Some of these have reading rooms of 
their own and are equipped with 
staffs and facilities for helping workers 
in special research. And this is as it 
should be. But why is there no 
Theatre Division in this, the greatest 
of all our public libraries? 

The Annual Report of the Li- 
brarian of Congress includes especially 
prepared statements of the various 
chiefs of the special divisions, and 
these set forth facts and figures re- 
vealing the amazing amount of help 
rendered visitors with particular prob- 
lems and the phenomenal growth of 
these divisions in the last few years. 
In October the Library, having al- 
ready annexed unto itself all the 
available space in its open courts as 
well as atop the roof of its conglom- 
erate Romanesque mass, expands its 
realm into a new $9,000,000 building 
across the street, a white marble 
sugar lump of an edifice covering 
approximately two squares. Why 
should not this enlarged and some- 
what modernized national institution 
of culture—native and universal, 





modern and ancient — include within 
its province, under what is expected 
will be a new regime, a Theatre 
Division for the use of the large 
representation of its visitors, profes- 
sional and layman, which comes there 
each day seeking information on the 
theatre arts? The inquirers come in a 
steady stream seeking enlightenment 
on the history of the theatre in 
general and with special problems to 
solve. They come because of purely 
cultural interests and they come as 
technicians and performers. 

But whether they come to study a 
period costume, a print delineating 
the Elizabethan stage, or to investi- 
gate some phase of cinema technique, 
they usually have a difficult time of it. 
They may try their luck in one or 
several widely removed places; the 
Main Reading Room, the Music 
Division, the Fine Arts Division and 
the Rare Book Room —all to no 
avail. But not because the material is 
not there. The Library’s Theatre 
Collection is potentially the greatest 
in the country, and like the Library 
itself, ranks with the best in the world 
in wealth of material. As the copy- 
right depository of the United States, 
the Library has since 1870 been the 
recipient of two copies of every book 
published and copyrighted in this 
country. It therefore possesses, scat- 
tered through its 165 miles of shelves, 
a complete record of the modern 
American drama. There are hundreds 
of thousands of play manuscripts 
alone. There are 14,800 volumes 
classified as theatre books and period- 
icals, and 10,000 miscellaneous items 


of pamphlets and unbound material. 
There are in addition, as Rare Books, 
plays classified as drama in the na- 
tional literatures of the various 
countries; and the tation is 
splendid — the English by ¢ the Fran- 
cis Longe Collection of seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth cen 
plays (325 volumes); the Dutch wi 

a collection of plays given in Amster- 
dam between 1669 and 1775; the 
French with rare first editions of 
eighteenth and nineteenth century 
plays, and the German by a collection 
of Professor Karl Niesson of Cologne. 
There is also a yet unpublished 
translation of the History of the Span- 
ish Theatre by Casiano Pellicer. 

In the Fine Arts Division the dili- 
gent student can ferret out such 
prints, portraits (remarkable photo- 
graphs) and other graphic material as 
he has time for. And, of course, in the 
Music Division there is a veritable 
mine of material on the related arts 
of the music drama. Such has been 
the interest in this Division, both 
from within and without the Library, 
that the series of chamber music 
concerts given every winter now 
attract world-wide attention and 
acclaim. And they are presented in 
the Library’s own concert hall. This 
hall, like the famous quartet of 
Stradivari, was presented by a gen- 
erous art patron; but the Division 
itself came before these wonderful 
gifts; — and besides one also wonders 
to what extent we can look to such 
patrons for future artistic aid. 

The only comprehensive biblio- 
graphical record of theatre sources is 
that of the printed Library of Con- 
gress cards in the general catalogue of 
the Main Reading Room. This is 
long, ramifying, and to the uniniti- 
ated even a little mystifying. Special 
assistance in the use of this general 
catalogue is limited. 

The possibilities for a great theatre 
collection, perhaps the greatest, at 
the Library of Congress are of course 
endless. To set up such a division 
would require the services of special- 
ists in the field to extract all material 
pertinent to the subject. This dis- 
crimination has been done with 
singular success in the New York 
Public Library since its theatre unit 
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was begun five years ago. The service 
there, despite financial restrictions, 
is in most respects excellent. 

To do this at the Library of Con- 
gress would always involve the prob- 
lem of budget; but when one considers 
that our national library is reputed to 
have spent $25,000 at a single throw 
on the Minassian Collection of Orien- 
tal Bookmaking last year it does 
seem that there would be available 
at least sufficient funds to isolate that 
material which pertains to anything so 
vital and so socially important as our 
American theatre. Broadly speaking, 
the new Division at the > a of 
Congress would encompass the stage, 
drama, history and criticism, special 
collections, periodicals and fugitive 
material. An ambitious program would 
include cross-reference indexing for 
all related works in the general collec- 
tion and the special collections of 
other Divisions — particularly, Music 
and Fine Arts; and perhaps eventually 
would embrace also the great Folger 
Shakespearean collection just across 
the street. Visitors would find at their 
finger-tips information on costume, 
masks and make-up; on sets, lighting 
and architecture; on puppets, marion- 
ettes and circus, everything pertain- 
ing to Terpischore from ballet to tap 
dancing. At present the dance must 
be approached through the classifica- 
tion of geography on the stack shelves, 
— where it grew up, strangely, under 
territorial grouping as a folk art. 

There would be, to be sure, special 
sections devoted to current develo 
ment; particularly the Federal Thea- 
tre, cinema and radio and eventually 
television. The Museum of Modern 
Art in New York has attached great 
importance in recent years to collect- 
ing the films of old silent motion 
pictures. What might have been the 
finest collection of these in existence 
was, by sheer neglect or lack of fore- 
sight, permitted to disintegrate in the 
cellar of the Copyright Office of the 
Library of Congress. 

H. PARKS KLUMPP 


SEVEN FROM SHAW 

To the Editor: 

Bu: in Hollywood seems a long 
way from New York and from 

THEATRE ARTS, but with the Shaw 
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Cycle in Pasadena I find myself 
closer to it and to you, and I think 
this account of the Cycle may be 
interesting to your readers. 

Seven consecutive weeks of plays 
by Bernard Shaw are an exciting pros- 
pect to any theatrically-minded com- 
munity. If it were noted in the New 
York Times or Tribune that seven of 
Shaw’s plays were to be produced it 
would create a very considerable in- 
terest; if added to this the top price 
of tickets was advertised at one dol- 
lar, there is no doubt that the theatre 
would be crowded and the papers full 
of comment. When this is done by a 
Community Theatre it seems wrong 
that it should pass unnoticed. 

Arms and the Man, Major Barbara, 
Heartbreak House, On the Rocks and 
the three parts of Back to Methuselah 
have just been played, each for a full 
week with two matinees, at the Com- 
munity Playhouse in Pasadena to 
crowds of enthusiastic playgoers. 

It is not often that one has the op- 
portunity to follow Shaw’s progressive 
philosophies through seven plays, nor 
is it often that as varied an audience 
is gathered to follow such a cycle. The 
plays are given as a festival, which is 
the high spot of the theatre’s summer 
session for teachers of the drama gath- 
ered from all parts of the United 
States. It brings to its performances 
many professional theatre and picture 
people as well as theatre-lovers from 
all over the state. 

The casts are more than adequate, 
and though largely non-professional 
and all volunteer, there were sever- 
al inspired characterizations which 
stood out against a background of 
competent performances. 

The scenic plan, which was con- 
ceived by Rita Glover with all seven 
plays in mind, was full of color and 
originality, without the usual limita- 
tions of a unit set. The units were 
large and simple and consisted of pilas- 
ters, arches and blocks capable of 
easy rearrangement and variety. 

Once a little theatre has made a 
success, it is easy to forget the strug- 
gles and faiths which went into the 
making of it, and to take for granted 
its aims, its existence and even its 
eventual descent into mediocrity and 
oblivion. It is therefore much to the 





















credit of the Pasadena Comme 
Theatre and of its director Gm 
Brown that, after twenty-one 
of continuous playing and me 
five hundred different prog 
they can produce seven week 
in so excellent and lively a wy 

Here is a theatre which ig 
part of the community. Her 
Workshop, anyone who fee 
to act, design, sew, paint or 
may do so, and from this ever 
ing group many members prg 
the larger and more professiog 
ductions which are given in th 
theatre. Here one finds also 
sional producers and directe 
from Broadway and Holl 
join the playhouse to play 
cial part, to try out some new 
or old belief. Often new play 
been produced here and then 
Broadway or the movies. Ka 
Song, a play by Glendon Allvin 
ing with the lives of Gilbert 
van, had a three-weeks run hi 
was bought by Laurence Schy 
preliminary production in St 
and fall production in New Ye 

With the exception of six week 
summer, the Community Playhim 
produces a new play in the mm 
theatre every two weeks all 
the year. The choice of scripts: 
varied. Broadway successes rub she 
ders with new experimental matend 
and the classics are given as fresh al 
vigorous productions as the ms 
modern play. A group of festival plas 
of a previous season gave the audi 
a chance to see all of Shakespear! 
plays dealing with English hist, 
and at another time all the Gro 
Roman plays of Shakespeare we 
done consecutively. 

As well as the main theatre m 
the workshop, there is a flourish 
school of the theatre and a laboraty 
theatre, where in the centre of a rom 
and without scenery, experiments® 
made in new forms and technigs 
It is good to see a community thes 
which has weathered the intermitt# 
stresses of twenty-one years, anc: 
find it as lively and ambitious 8 
was in its youth. ‘Seven Weel! 
Shaw’ is an achievement of whict® 
producers should be very proud 

KATE DRAIN LA¥# 
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LA NAVE IN VENICE 


Gabriele D’Annunzio’s allegorical tragedy was presented in September on 
the edge of the lagoon separating Venice from the Lido as a feature of the 
Twenty-First Biennial Festival of Venetian Art. In the play the soldier-poet 
made a plea for a unified Italy, represented by a large boat waiting to be 
launched, and placed symbols of the Church and various States on the stage. 
The production, of spectacular proportions, required a main set some hun- 
dred and fifty feet wide, which included a church with choir and orchestra 
inside and a parapet from which the arrival of boats containing the actors 
could be signaled. Sailboats and launches moved about the lagoon as they 


took part in the action. Guido Salvini’s direction handled the crowds of 


players easily and made all voices heard without the use of loud-speakers. 


Foto Gracomelli 








Foto Drbohlav 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW IN PRAGUE 


Czechoslovakia, recently labeled ‘a chit of a nation with no culture’ by an 
aggressive neighbor, has, since its birth as a democracy, looked steadily to 
America for modern additions to its rich theatre repertory. Anderson, 
O’Neill, Rice and Kingsley were chosen long ago as playwrights whose mes- 
sages could be adapted to Czechoslovakian needs. The settings designed by 
Zelenka for the Rice play at the Prague Municipal Theatre show the sincere 
way in which foreign material is fused with a native interpretation of it. 
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TEN YEARS OF CRITICISM 
Two on the Aisle, by Fohn Mason 
Brown. Norton: $2.75. 

THERE was a time, at the office of 
THEATRE ARTS, when you could tell 
without benefit of calendar that the 
last Monday of the month had come 
around, the day on which the article 
‘Broadway in Review’ was due on the 
editor’s desk. On that morning, month 
by month, the associate editor’s 
room — desk, bookcase, chairs and 
floor—and the whole outer office 
were littered with wads of yellow pa- 
per (accumulated since the Saturday 
cleaning) which, opened up, would be 
found to contain half-written senten- 
ces, half-finished paragraphs. On the 
editor’s desk would be the article on 
the new plays of the month in its 
neatly finished form. But the wads of 
discarded paper showed more clearly 
how much more there was to say 
about plays and players during any 
month in the New York theatre than 
a young critic who loved the theatre 
passionately could boil down into a 
few magazine pages. 

That time seemed, until yesterday, 
not so long ago; but yesterday there 
came from the publisher John Mason 
Brown’s newest book, Two on the 
Aisle, subtitled ‘Ten Years of the 
American Theatre in Performance’, 
bringing the realization that it is 
actually a decade (or nearly so) since 
The New York Post andthe lecture plat- 
form have made John Mason Brown 
one of the most popular and most 
widely read of American dramatic 
critics. The hard demands of a daily 


newspaper deadline and the generous 
flow of newspaper space have, to- 
gether, given Mr. Brown the oppor- 
tunity to do two things which are as 
valuable to his audience as they are to 
him — to say all that he wants to say 
about a play while the spell of the 
theatre is still upon him, and to ex- 
press not only what he thinks but 
what he feels about the performance 
while the theatre feeling is still real 
and alive. 

There are all too few critics of the 
theatre who are essentially theatre- 
minded as he is. Most of what is worth 
reading about the theatre is already 
distilled as literature. For that reason 
if for no other, Two on the Aisle, 
(which Mr. Brown too modestly says 
is not a book but only a reprint of 
certain of his reviews) has importance 
for all of those who have been to the 
theatre often and like to refresh their 
memories, or who have been to the 
theatre seldom and wish to gain some 
impression of what the contemporary 
theatre is really like in action. As 
editor of his own material, Mr. Brown 
has done a good job in the matter of 
organization, for his reviews are not 
in chronological order, but in chapters 
joined by some basic idea. 

The very first chapter, ‘Shake- 
speare on the Contemporary Stage’, 
creates a sense of how much larger 
opportunity Broadway has offered in 
the way of Shakespearean production 
during the last few years than we are 
apt to remember. The two chapters, 
‘From England and Ireland’ and 
‘America Speaks’, give more directly, 
perhaps than could be done by any 


other method a feeling of the kind of 
thing that has come to us from the 
British Isles meeting with favor or 
meeting with disfavor, and of what 
has come out of our own soil from the 
time of Mourning Becomes Electra to 
Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men and 
Thornton Wilder’s Our Town, Each 
chapter is prefaced by a new introduc- 
tion. Perhaps the best of these is the 
one that opens the account of the 
contribution of the left-wing theatres, 
which Mr. Brown calls, with proper 
quotation marks, ‘Sing Me a Song of 
Social Significance’. About critics, 
about teachers, about certain actors, 
especially comedians, there are also 
many paragraphs that are worth 
thought and attention. But on the 
whole, what gives the special quality 
to Two on the Aisle is the indication on 
every page that Mr. Brown means 
what he says when he writes, ‘I take 
pride in my profession and have found 
much joy in it.’ 

EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


THEATRE, BISTRO, ATELIER 
Toulouse-Lautrec, by Gerstle Mack. 
Knopf: $5. 
H™ DE TOULOUSE-LAUTREC, 
worthy successor to Daumier, 
sketched, painted, lithographed and 
enjoyed the raucous and shady life 
into which he plunged himself. Unlike 
Cézanne and company, he could not 
produce his art on one level while he 
lived neatly on another. Rich and 
aristocratic, talented and detached, 
he had the privilege of settling down 
exactly where he felt happiest. That 
happened to be in Paris’ Montmartre, 
where gaudy lights, cancan dancers’ 
petticoats, alcohol and witty rejoin- 
ders from Edward, Prince de Galles, 
fused into a hypnotic mélée in which 
the little artist could forget that he 
was the least of men and a mere dab- 
bling monstrosity with a nasty dis- 
position. 

Mr. Mack’s narrative of Lautrec’s 
life is the best that has appeared so 
far in English. It makes no claim to 
supersede the memoirs of Joyant, La 
Goulue and others who knew the art- 
ist firsthand. But it does lace together 
all random bits of information, in- 
cluding new fragments drawn from 
unexplored letters, the recollections of 
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Tonight et 8:30 
Tovarich 

Two Bouquets 

1066 and Ail That 
Once Is Enough 
Murder in the Cathedral 
The Fireman's Flame 
320 College Avenue 
Winter Sunshine 

Time and the Conways 
French Without Teers 
Reflected Glory 
George and Margaret 
Love from « Stranger 
Amazing Dr.Clitterhouse 
Sweet Aloes 

Storm Over Patsy 
Abie’s Irish Rose 

Miss Quis 

And Stars Remain 
Black Limelight 

The Far Off Hills 
Romance 

Pride and Prejudice 
Ledies of the Jury 
Ah, Wilderness 

Mary of Scotland 
There's Always Juliet 
Late Christopher Been 
Laburnum Grove 
Personal Appesrence 
The First Legion 
When Ledies Meet 
Pursuit of Happiness 
Ceiling Zero 

The Credle Song 

The Distaft Side 
Craig's Wife 

Kind Ledy 

The Old Maid 
Parnell 

Spring Tide 

Juno and the Paycock 
Plough and the Stars 
House of Connelly 
Green Grow the Lilecs 
Of Thee | Sing 
Accent on Youth 
Shedow of e Gunman 
Hay Fever 

Three Cornered Moon 
Animal Kingdom 

The Dark Tower 
Holidey 

Distent Drums 

Is Life Worth Living? 
Post Roed 

Alison's House 

The Tevern 











es 
Outstanding Plays 
for Little Theatres 


‘ane 


Prologue to Glory 
Washington Jitters 
All the Living 
Somebody Knows 

St. Helene 

Mystery et Greenfingers 
Miss Elizabeth Bennet 
Spring Dence 

Night Must Fall 

200 Were Chosen 
Libel! 

Roadside 

The Firebrand 

Call It a Day 

Johnny Johnson 

Her Master's Voice 
Russet Mantle 
Flowers of the Forest 
Fresh Fields 

Outward Bound 
Children of Darkness 
The Guerdsmen 

The Wind and the Rain 
The Bishop Misbeheves 
Biography 

Joyous Season 
Squering the Circle 
The Shining Hour 
Brief Candle 

Most of the Game 
Counsellor at Law 
Petticost Fever 

Both Your Houses 
The Show-off 

Charity Begins — 
Double Door 

Once in a Lifetime 
Paris Bound 

The Adding Machine 
Philip Goes Forth 
Alien Corn 

The Vineger Tree 
Candlelight 

Nosh 

Daisy Mayme 

Street Scene 

School for Husbends 
Cock Robin 

Paths of Glory 

The Torchbearers 
The Royal Family 
Berkeley Squere 

See Naples and Die 
Dangerous Corner 
Lady Precious Stream 
The White Headed Boy 
He 

White Wings 


Send for the 1939 Supplement to 
Our Basic Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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Cissie Loftus and the senile memory 

of Jane Avril, and gives as complete a 

ng" of Lautrec as we can expect to 
ave for some time. 

Lautrec’s life, bizarre as it was, 
cannot be shown as a collage of per- 
sonally picturesque details stretching 
from the unfortunate accident that 
ruined his limbs to the final catas- 
trophe that demanded payment for 
his dipsomania. Such incidents might 
have happened to anybody. Rather, 
it must be a sweeping panorama of 
that wonderful Paris into which both 
the deformed Lautrec and all French- 
men, accompanied by a panoply of 
foreigners, plunged themselves. It 
must be a history of the amusement 
world, cafe and theatre and concert 
hall at the close of the last century. 

Mr. Mack has understood such a 
demand. In his book they spring up 
to the reader’s eye, all those bars, 
cafe-concerts and music halls which 
then seemed so commonplace and are 
now of great importance to music, 
literature and the theatre. La Grande 
Pinte comes first, with its messy zig- 
zag of Romantic pretensions. Close 
behind follows Le Chat Noir, still a 
Paris attraction, where old Salis 
brought together seventeenth-cen- 
tury furniture, Anatole France and 
Sarah Bernhardt. Then there are Le 
Divan Japonais with Yvette Guilbert 
in the wings, and Le Mirliton where 
Aristide Bruant, with sardonic songs, 
insulted his suave clientele into a 
sympathy with the downtrodden. 
Finally, after the proletarian Moulin 
de la Galette and the chic Elysée- 
Montmartre, arrives the greatest of 
all, the Moulin Rouge. There La 
Goulue and Valentin le Desossé, Grille 
d’Egout and Jane Avril, Offenbach 
and cancan, virtue and vice, melted 
into a unity from which Lautrec drew 
his greatest inspiration. 

But Toulouse-Lautrec’s interest 
stretched south toward the Seine. 
At the Opéra his pen traced the awful 
contortions of Madame Caron and, 
in the sacred precincts of the Comédie- 
Frangaise, preserved forever some of 
Bernhardt’s and Réjane’s strangest 
scenes. Nor did the audiences escape 
without comment. The artist ‘loved 
the atmosphere of the theatre, its 
peculiar smell, the manners of the 


ticket-takers, the broad aij 
foyer, the green-room’ aad a * 
detail down onto his sket ‘a 
which he could transfer it to a 
Some of his most important pain 
just before his death are 
tions in red and green of 
as performed at the 
Bordeaux. 

Lautrec was always an artist 
theatre, though its auditorium 
be no larger than the dis 
a zinc bar to a row of t 
Mack has never forgotten that, 
sequently his account of the nim 
of modern draughtsmen and the 
est of all lithographers is also g 
lightful preservation of that Ip 
period in which people could realy 
amuse themselves without bother 
about the social implications of the 
merrymaking. 
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FUN IN ENGLAND 
Music Hall Parade, by M. Will 
Disher. Scribner: $5. 
I’ noBopy reads the text of M. Wi 
son Disher’s Music Hall Parad, | 
Mr. Disher has himself to blame, fe | 
only an author who is also a pn | 
collector drunk with delight over li 
illustrations would press into a singe 
volume so many irresistible repriny 
from ‘photographs, programs, print 
song covers, song books, bills al 
posters’. Yet the written historyd 
the English music hall, from the dap 
of the early tavern concerts to mode 
times and Gracie Fields, is fuld 
amusing detail and makes excellet 
reading, and the life stories of t& 
comedians who made this histog 
run the full gamut of human dram 
It may not be important to kno 
that Dr. Samuel Johnson was 
author of the famous verse which ™# 
originally material for a glee for thm 
voices: 
‘If the man who Turnips cries, 
Cry not when his Daddy dies; 
’Tis proof that he would rather 
Have a turnip than a Father. 
And it may not be historically vil 
able to know who it was, shortly aft 
the outbreak of the Russo-Turk® 
War in 1877, who made the hallsé 
Parliament resound with the chow 
he sang at the Pavilion: 
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The BEST 
PLAYS 


OF 1937-1938 


the Year Book of 
rama in America 
ame) Oy 


MANTLE 


BURNS 


gn significant plays, by 
_ al and summary, 
with year book information 
about theatres, drama, ac- 
tors, etc. Includes Of Mice 
and Men; The Star-Wagon; 
Susan and God; Ampbitryon 
38; Shadow and Substance; On 
Borrowed Time; Our Town; 
Prologue to Glory; Golden Boy; 
and What a Life. Stage 
photos. $3.00 


By Burns Mantle 


CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN 
PLAYWRIGHTS 


much needed volume, 
A packed with biographi- 
cal and critical information 
about playwrights of the 
last two decades, with spe- 
cial attention to the most 
recent. 357 pages. Index. 
$2.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Ave., New York 





THEATRE ARTS PRINTS 


MODERN STAGE DESIGN 
SHAKESPEARE AND HIS TIMES 


Reproductions of stage end costume designs, 
theatres, character portraits and scenes from 
productions. Assembled to meet the needs 
of the theatre student teacher and collector, 
tlso for workshop and library use. Half-tone 
prints, 5” x 8”, attractively boxed. 





Each Set $1.50 
THEATRE ARTS, INC. 40 E. 49 St., New York 











THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 


“We don’t want to fight, but by jingo 
if we do, 
We’ve got the ships, we’ve got the 
men, and got the money too, 
We've fought the Bear before, and 
while we’re Britons true, 
The Russians shall not have Con- 
stantinople.’ 
But it is pleasant to watch the pro- 
cession of the men and women who 
have created laughter for their fellows 
through years of peace and plenty and 
years of war and want. And any man 
or woman who ever had a grand- 
father who sang will be glad to find 
Villikins and his Dinah coming back 
to life — even for a moment. 

There is, moreover, much to think 
about in the change that has come 
over a music hall audience now that 
we have become watchers at a show 
instead of participants, as in the days 
when the Music Clubs were at their 
height — Clubs whose relics, Mr. 
Disher says, are all the gay drinking 
songs which nobody sings now except 
when sober. 

FREDERICK MORTON 


THE STAGE PHYSICIAN 
The Doctor in French Drama, 
1700-1775, by Christine E. Peter- 
sen. Columbia University Press: 
$2.25. 

HE VIRULENT attacks which French 

drama made in Moliére’s day on 
doctors and their ridiculous, harmful 
and outworn methods did not stop 
with the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Instead, they increased in vio- 
lence and daring until the physician, 
stubbornly holding out against Har- 
vey’s discovery of blood circulation 
and all pharmaceutical innovations, 
found himself portrayed as little 
better than a robber and assassin. 
Between 1700 and 1775 over two 
hundred plays either brought the doc- 
tor onto the stage or discussed him 
there. In only two was he mentioned 
favorably. 

Miss Petersen has patiently ex- 
tracted from this mass of eighteenth- 
century dramas, many of which died 
after a few performances, a long and 
curious procession of medical men. 
Some are amusing, several are even 
comprehensible, but the majority 
are about the most malicious, stupid 





The One-Aect 
Play Today 


| Edited by William Koslenko 


Meeting a strong revival of interest 
in the one-act play, this new book 
gathers together fourteen authori- 
ties who offer instruction on every 
conceivable of the short 
drama: Percival Wilde, Walter 
Prichard Eaton, Sydney Box on 
construction; Gilbert Seldes on tele- 
vision; many others on history 
modern playwright (who now writes 
for radio and television as well as the 
stage) and important in the litera- 
ture of the theatre. Price, $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
383 Madison Avenue « New York 
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LONGMANS’ PLAYS FOR 
THE AMATEUR SEASON 


wan 


Night of January 16th 
Bridal Chorus 

The Enemy 

The Whole Town's Talking 
Second Childhood 

The Swan 

Strangers at Home 
Sun-Up 

Miss Lulu Bett 
Saturday’s Children 
The New Poor 

The Brat 

The Queen’s Husband 
Hail Nero! 

Enter Madame 

Loose Ankles 

Polly of the Circus 
Icebound 

The Call of the Banshee 
Best Years 

Her Friend the King 
The Girl from Childs 
He Comes Up Smiling 
Come Seven 

Mistress of the Inn 
Tillie a Mennonite Maid 
Second Spring 

The Masterful Monk 
Barter 


Send for a copy of our 1939 
play catalogue describing these 
and ot ber titles 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 
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LRA YS 


Ten years of the 
American theatre 
in performance 






H™ is the theatre of first 

nights, memorable nights, 
with their details still vivid 
and their pleasures still 
warm, nights as playgoers 
know them and want to re- 
member them. Broad enough 
in scope to include Shake- 
speare and Gypsy Rose Lee, 
it is a book for everyone who 
loves the theatre. $2.75 


TWO 
ON THE 
AISLE 


By JOHN MASON 
BROWN 










¥ W.W. Norton & Co., 70 Fifth Ave. N.Y. 9 


Formerly $606. 


New Edition $4.00 


MY LIFE IN ART 


CONSTANTIN 
STANISLAVSKY 


“This is one of the most re- 
markable books about the thea- 
tre that I have ever read, and 
I heartily commend it to the 
serious consideration of actors 
and actresses, especially those 
who are young.”’—St. John 
Ervine in the London Obser- 
ver. Illustrated. 586 pages. 


For sale at all book stores 



















and pretentious bunch of frauds that 
the theatre ever helped to ridicule out 
of existence. Those in the once impor- 
tant plays of Dancourt and Legrand, 
and later of Beaumarchais, can trace 
their ancestry back to the black- 
masked Dottore of the commedia 
dell’arte as they spout grandiloquent 
language studded with classical allu- 
sions, quibblings and lucubrations. 
Others drawn by Regnard and Lesage 
are descendants of Moliére’s Sgana- 
relle and Tomés, and refuse to allow 
their patients to die except as pro- 
scribed by Hippocrates. The rest are 
new types, who either preen like fops 
or hasten to bleed, purge, carve and 
syringe to death as many victims as 
possible before the new trends in 
science relieve them of their duties. 

The resurrection and examination 
of these weird figures, far from luring 
Miss Petersen into deadly pedantry, 
has inspired her to write a narrative 
that is alive and entertaining, and 
also accurate. As a result she has pre- 
pared another proof of the remark- 
able faculty the theatre has for pre- 
serving the life of an age, and its 
equally remarkable way of cleansing 
that life of some of its silly and 
noxious forms. 

WALT CRANE 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


Premiéres 


Plays in Print: 

Prologue to Glory, by E. P. Conkle; 
All the Living, by Victor R. Smail; 
Melodramas for Madame, by S. Syloan 
Simon. French: each, $7.50. 

Federal Theatre Plays (Prologue to 
Glory, ‘One-Third of a Nation’, Haiti); 
Federal Theatre Plays (Triple-A Plowed 
Under, Power, Spirochete). Random 
House: each, $2. 

Robert’s Wife, by St. Fohn Ervine. 
Macmillan: $1.50. 

Second Spring, by Emmet Lavery. 
Longmans, Green: $1.50. 
Winter-Burning, by Lindley Williams 
Hubbell. Knopf: $2. 

The Wooing of Anne Hathaway, by 
Grace Carlton. Mitre Press, London: 2/ 
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An important book for thoy 





who want to keep abreast of 


theater events abroad... 


Theater 
Changing 
Europe 


BY THOMAS H. DICKINS) 
and Others 


tb only complete, one-volume survey 
of events, personalities and trends is 
the European theater since the war. ... 
Written in collaboration with leading 
European critics, including Dr. Joup 
Gregor, Dr. Julius Bab, Dr. Edmond Se, 
and Dr. Silvio D'Amico. [//ustrated, $5 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





DRAMA BOOK SHO? 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM BUTLER 
YEATS $5.00 | 


DRESSING THE PART 
Fairfax P. Walkup $a 


THE COSTUME BOOK FOR PARTIES 
AND PLAYS 
Joseph Leeming 25 


THE BEGINNER'S PUPPET BOOK 
A. M. Hoben 


FIST PUPPETRY 
David F. Mulligan 12 


THE UNLOCKED BOOK Uohn Wilkes Boott) 
THE FLASHING STREAM 


THE CROOKED CROSS 

Sally Carson oe 
THE PLANETS 

Alfred Kreymborg 12 


P 


KISSED 
Raymond van Sickle 


320 COLLEGE AVENUE 
Fred Ballard and Mignon Eberhart 3 


48 West 52nd St. New York, N.Y. 
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Asia 8. Clarke 28 | 


Charles Morgen 28 | 
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LY. FERDINAND THE BULL 


| Ferdinand, dear to most children and almost as many adults, will live his 
[OP adventures all over again when Walt Disney’s version of the Munro Leaf 
” story reaches movie houses. In making the picture the animators have fol- 
sm lowed scrupulously the Robert Lawson illustrations which have done much 
to add to Ferdinand’s friends and admirers. A Disney artist, with feeling 
for Spanish local color, has made a watercolor still of the journey to Madrid. 
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SEND FOR THIS 
BOOKLET: 


It’s - - - full of ideas 
for Little Theatre Groups 


WITH THE BOOKLET, WE SEND ‘ 
FREE SAMPLES of 


Costume « Drapery 
FaBRICS 
* 


DAZIAN’S, Inc. 


142 W. 44TH ST NEW YORK, N.Y 


Fhe Shoolof RADIO 
oly TECHNIQUE 


4 






; America’s foremost institution of 
10 professional radio training for 
aN singers, actors, speakers, an- 
te mouncers and writers. 
)4: Broadcasting instruction 
a3 given by prominent radio 


artists in studios identical 

with those used at major broadcast- 

ing stations. 

All special courses are private; each lesson 

three-quarters of an hour duration. 

Courses in Radio Production (class) given 

in the evenings. 

Western Electric Recordings A uditions—Catalog T 

GEORGE MARSHALL DURANTE, Director 
R.K.O. Bldg. — Radio City, N. ¥.—Clircle 7-0193 




















Your 1938 Issues of 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
in 2 volumes, with index, $5.00 


Send us your copies before December 
20th. We will supply the December, 
1938, issue free. Missing 1938 numbers 
supplied at 35 cents each. 

If you have other complete years they 
can also be bound at this time at $5.00 
per year. We will quote prices on 
missing numbers. 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 East 49th Street New York, N. Y. 


















Tessas 


See for 
Y ourself 


Attractions current in New York, a list 
of those that have closed since the last 
recording and some to look forward to 
(dates indefinite). The opening dates 
appear in parentheses after the title. 


ON THE BOARDS 

TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933) drama 
adapted from the Erskine Caldwell novel 
by Jack Kirkland. Producers: Kirkland 
and Grisman. 

YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU (Dec. 
14, 1936) by George S. Kaufman and 
Moss Hart. Producer: Sam H. Harris. 

PINS AND NEEDLES (Dec. 25, 1937) 
revue with music and lyrics by Harold J. 
Rome. Sketches by Arent, Blitzstein, 
Eisenberg and Friedman. Producer: Labor 
Stage. 


BACHELOR BORN (Jan. 25, 1938) by Ian 
Hay. Producer: Lee Shubert. Directed by 
Frederick Leister. With Peggy Simpson 
and Frederick Leister. 

ON BORROWED TIME (Fed. 3) fantasy 
adapted by Paul Osborn from Lawrence E. 
Watkin’s novel. Producer: Dwight Deere 
Wiman. Directed by Joshua Logan. Set- 
tings by Jo Mielziner. With Dudley 
Digges and Frank Conroy. 


OUR TOWN (Feb. 4) by Thornton Wilder. 
Produced and directed by Jed Harris. 
With Frank Craven, Evelyn Varden and 
Dorothy McGuire. 

WHAT A LIFE (Apr. 13) comedy by Clif- 
ford Goldsmith. Producer: George Abbott. 
With Betty Field and Ezra Stone. 


I MARRIED AN ANGEL (May 77) musi- 
cal version of a Hungarian comedy by 
Janos Vaszary. Producer: Dwight Deere 
Wiman. Lyrics and score by Rodgers and 
Hart. Directed by Joshua Logan. Set- 
tings by Jo Mielziner. With Dennis King, 
Vera Zorina, Vivienne Segal and Audrey 
Christie. 

LIGHTNIN’ (Sept. 15) revival of the Win- 
chell Smith-Frank Bacon play. Producer 
and director: John Golden. With Fred 
Stone. 


MISSOURI LEGEND (Sept. 19) comedy 
by Elizabeth B. Ginty. Producer and di- 
rector: Guthrie McClintic. Settings by 
John Koenig. With Dean Jagger, Dorothy 
Gish, Mildred Natwickand Russell Collins. 

YOU NEVER KNOW (Sept. 27) a musical 
play by Siegfried Geyer and Karl Farkas. 


Music by Cole Porter ang 
Katscher. Producers: Shuberts. 
by Albert Johnson and Watson 
With Clifton Webb, Lupe Velez, 

Holman, Rex O'Malley, Toby Wing 











the Hartmans. 

SING OUT THE NEWS (Sept 23) 
with music and lyrics by Harold 
Sketches by Charles Friedman} 
ers: Max Gordon, George §, 1 
and Moss Hart. Settings by Jo Mj 
With Philip Loeb, Hiram Sherman, 


Geer and Rex Ingram, 


DAME NATURE (Sept. 26 
Patricia Collinge fom: the tanta 
André Birabeau. Producer: Theatre 
Directed by Worthington Miner 
Montgomery Clift, Lois Hal 
Royce Landis and Onslow Stevens, 


HELLZAPOPPIN (Sept. 26) revue wig 
music aud lyrics by Charles Tobigs 
Sammy Fain. Producers: Olsen and 
son. Directed by Edward Duryea 
ing. With Ole Olsen and Chic Johnggy 

KISS THE BOYS GOODBYE (Sey 
comedy by Clare Boothe. : 
Brock Pemberton. Directed by Ante 
Perry. Settings by John Root 
Millard Mitchell, John Alexander 
Helen Claire. 

VICTORIA REGINA (Oct. 3) retug 
gagement of the Laurence Housmagj 
Producer: Gilbert Miller. With He 
Hayes and Werner Bateman. 

THE DEVIL TAKES A BRIDE @ 
melodrama by Joe Bates Smith. Prg 
Montgomery Ford. Directed by 
Hayden. Settings by Lawrence G 
wasser. With Louis Hector and J 
Chinley. 4 

THE FABULOUS INVALID (0a, % 
George S. Kaufman and Moss § 
Producer: Sam H. Harris. Directed 
Mr. Kaufman. Settings by Donald@ 
lager. With Stephen Courtleigh, 
Lawford and Doris Dalton. 


OSCAR WILDE (Oct. 10) by Leslie 
Sewell Stokes. Producer and dig 
Norman Marshall. With Robert 


HAMLET (Oct. 12) the Shakespeare tf 
in its entirety. Producer: Maurice B 
Directed by Margaret Webster. S¢ 
by David Ffolkes. With Mr. Evans, 
Christians, Katherine Locke and 
ford Kane. 

I HAVE BEEN HERE BEFORE @@ 
by J. B. Priestley. Producer: Gilbert 
ler. Directed by Lewis Allen. Setti 
Laurence Irving. With Wilfrid 
and Ernst Deutsch. 


DANCE NIGHT (Oct. 14) by 
Nicholson. Producer: Robert 
Directed by Lee Strasberg. Setti 
Raymond Sovey. With Mary Serw 
Bert Conway. 

ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS (aj 
by Robert E. Sherwood. Producef: 
wrights’ Producing Co. Directed by® 
Rice. Settings by Jo Mielziner. With 
mond Massey, Muriel Kirkland 
Adele Longmore. 

KNIGHTS OF SONG (Oct. 17) 
Glendon Allvine, with musical em 
from Gilbert and Sullivan. Prod 
Oscar Hammerstein, 2nd, and 
Schwab. Directed by Mr. Hamme 
Settings by Raymond Sovey. With 
Bruce. 

A WOMAN’S A FOOL — TO BECL 
(Oct. 18) comedy by Dorothy Bennet 
Link Hannah. Producer: John J. 
berg. Settings by Donald Oenslaget 
lan Keith. 

Continued on second page following ” 
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TEN WORLD'S FAIR GRAND PRIZES 
TWENTY EIGHT GOLD MEDALS 
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USED EXCLUSIVELY TO NAVIGATE AND 
TIME HOWARD HUGHES’ WORLD FLIGHT 





















THE WATCH OF THE WORLD'S 
FAMOUS EXPLORERS AND AVIATORS 














MORE OBSERVATORY ACCURACY 
AWARDS THAN ANY OTHER WATCH 








EXCLUSIVE OFFICIAL WATCH OF 
UNITED AIR LINES COAST TO COAST 





WORLD'S LARGEST FINE WATCH FACTORY 
WHERE LONGINES WATCHES ARE MADE 
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AUTHORIZED LONGINES 
JEWELERS FROM COAST-TO- 
COAST ARE DISPLAYING 
THESE AND MANY OTHER 
NEW LONGINES WATCH 
STYLES PRICED $40 TO $4000 


LONGINES-WITTNAUER WATCH CO., INC. 
New York « Paris « Geneva 
LONGINES WATCHES « WITTNAUER WATCHES 
AGASSIZ WATCHES « TOUCHON WATCHES 
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LIGHTING 


FOR THE STAGE 


Particularly 

adapted for the 
needs of schools, little 
theatres, churches and 
auditoriums. Special 
buy on baby spots, 
1000 Watt spots, Col- 
ored gelatine. Send for 
treeillustrated price list 


CHARLES |. NEWTON. 


253 West 1 4th Street New York 





Costumes 


Take advantage of our SPECIAL AM- 
ATEUR PRODUCTION RATES. 


Individual costumes of any descrip- 
tion or any complete production in 
stock for immediate shipment. 

Inquiries receive prompt and intelligent atten- 
tion regardless of quantity required. Catalogue 
sent free on request to Directors, heads of 
dramatic activities and principals of schools. 


EAVES 
Costume Company, Inc. 
151-153 W. 46 Street New York 





SCHOOL OF THE 





If you want a career as an actor, director, playwright, 
technician or teacher of the drama, write for copy of 
our new catalog. It describes in detail two-year course 
in which world-famed Pasadena Playhouse gives you 
advantage of twenty years’ production experience with 


a record of more than 900 plays. We regularly produce | 


on three stages in $650,000 theatrical ‘‘plant’’. Openings 
attended by screenand stage talentscouts. Famous names 
which Playhouse has helped start to success include 
Wayne Morris, Gloria Stuart, Robert Young, Victor 
Jory, Anne Shirley, Douglass Montgomery, Onslow 
Stevens and others. Catalog, with 60 photographs, gives 
facts about courses, costs and opportunities. 


Write General Manager for a copy 


GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 


PASADENA 
PLAYHOUSE 


$3 SO. EL MOLINO AVE., PASADENA, CALIF, 








See for Yourself, continued 


KNICKERBOCKER HOLIDAY (Oct. 19) 
by Maxwell Anderson, with music by | 
Kurt Weill. Producer: Playwrights’ nea 
ducing Co, Directed by Joshua Logan, 


Huston, 


| LOOKING FORWARD 


DANTON’S DEATH (Oct. 24) by Georg 
Beuchner. Producers: Orson Welles and 
John Houseman. Directed by Mr. Welles. 
With Martin Gabel, Vladimir Sokoloff, 
Morgan Farley and Edgar Barrier. 


UN, SHEEP, RUN (October) by Raymond 
Knight. Producers: Blackwell and Curtis. 
With Hugh O'Connell and Ruth Weston. 


ADAME CAPET 

George Middleton from the 

| Marcelle Maurette. Producer: 
Dowling. Directed by Jose Ruben, With 

| Eva Le Gallienne, George Coulouris, 
Blanche Ring and Frederic Tozere. 

WALTZ IN GOOSE STEP (Nov. 1) by 
Oliver H. P. Garrett. Producer: Chaque- 
neau. Directed by Arthur Hopkins. Set- 

| tings by Norris Houghton, With Henry 
Oscar. 


| LEAVE IT 





IR 


(October) adapted by 


M 
French of 


TO ME! (Nov, 2) musical ver- 
sion of the Spewack play. Producers: 
Freedley and Shubert. Directed by Mr. 
Spewack and George Smith. Settings by 
Albert Johnson. Costumes by Raoul Péne 
Du Bois. With Victor Moore, William 
Gaxton, Sophie Tucker and Tamara. 


| YANKEE FABLE (Nov. 7) by Louis 
Meltzer, Producer: Cheryl Crawford. 
Settings by Harry Horner. With Ina 
Claire and Eda Heinemann. 


| GREAT LADY (Nov. 8) by Earle Crooker 
| and Lowell Brentano, with music by 
Fritz Loewe. Producer: Dwight Deere 
Wiman, Directed by Bretaigne Windust. 
— by Albert Johnson. With Norma 


rris, Irene Bordoni, Tullio Carminati 
on Helen Ford. 
| ROCKET TO THE MOON (Oct. 17) by 


Clifford Odets. Producer: Group Theatre. 


Settings by Jo Mielziner, With Walter | 


Eddie | 









B HTi 


pgrumes,: 


the majority of 

York plays and Theat 
everywhere . . . you can COs 
tume your show the same ag 
Broadway managers do, 

Over 100,000 costumes all 
stock... . Send for our ee 
timate for your next play, ; 


BROOK 


264 West 41st St. New Yo 




















Everything for 


the Thi 


MOVIE SUPPLY COMPANY 
1318 S. WABASH AVENUE 





| Directed by Harold Clurman, Settings by | 


Mordecai Gorelik. With Luther Adler, 
Sanford Meisner and Morris Carnovsky. 


| HEROD AND MARIAMNE (Nov. 
Friedrich Hebbel’s play adapted by 
Clemence Dane. Producer: Katharine 
| Cornell, Directed by Guthrie McClintic. 
| With Miss Cornell, Fritz Kortner, Flor- 
ence Reed, Kent Smith 
| Morris. 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE (Nov. 21) by 
Elmer Rice. Producer: Playwrights’ Pro- 
ducing Co, Directed by Mr. Rice. eee 

| by Aline Bernstein. With Arthur Byron, 


| THE BOYS FROM SYRACUSE (Nov. 
George Abbott-Rodgers and Hart musical 
show. Choreography by George Balan- 
chine, Costumes by Irene Sharaff, With 
Jimmy Savo, Eddie Albert and Teddy Hart. 


TOO MUCH JOHNSON (November) farce 
by William Gillette. Producers: Welles 
and Houseman, With Joseph Cotten, 
Mary Wickes and Eustace Wyatt. 

|ONE-ACT REPERTORY THEATRE 

(November) First Bill: The Legend of John 

Doe, by Leopold Atlas; The Red Velvet 

Goat, by Josephina Niggli; The Trumpets 

of Wrath, by William Kozlenko, Produc- 

ers: One-Act Repertory Theatre and Sam 

Grisman. 


DEAR OCTOPUS (November) by Dodie 
Smith. Producer: John C. Wilson. With 
English cast. 

LORELEI (November) by Jacques Deval. 

| Producers: Sir Cedric Hardwicke and Mr. 





21) | 


and McKay | 


23) 











Deval. Directed by Mr. Deval, Wa 
Philip Merivale and Rose Stradner, 
SOLILOQUY (November) by Victor Viet 
Producers: Cameron and Rap 
Settings by Norman Rock. With 

Beal and Helen Craig. 

BRIGHT REBEL (November) drama abet 
Lord Byron by Stanley Young. Produce 
and director: William Kilcullen. Wa 


SZESE 2220 FERSER: 


=| 
& 





ia 
= 
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John Cromwell and Francesca Bruning ' 
BLACKBIRDS (November) Negro rm | ‘al 
with songs by John Mercer and Ri | the 
Bloom, Producer: Lew Leslie, ing 
THE FLYING GINSBURGS (Norse ple 
farce by Max Liebman and Allen Bett | oor. 
Producers: Freedley and Shubert. ® = 
tings by Donald Oenslager. With S| 
Levene and Percy Kilbride. | ord 
THE LAND OF THE LIVING (Nownie | hay 
fantasy by Marc Connelly, Producm)] an 
Connelly and Blau. Directed by Mf cou 
Connelly. Settings by Donald Ocnslagt 
With Florence Williams. Pr 
I AM DIFFERENT (November) by @ 
Akins and Lili Hatvany, Producer: LQ] 14g 


Shubert. Revised and directed by Thom 


Mitchell. With Tallulah Bankhead, Ges} °*** 
Anders and Fritzi Scheff. = PR 

CALLING ALL MEN (November) by RaTS 14 
ert Garland, Albert Carroll, Leonard Sh. 
man and others. Directed by Mr, Sillmat : ™ 
With Imogene Coca, Albert Carroll #5 4), 
Billie Haywood. nee 

CLOSED Ne 

COME ACROss (Sept. 14-24) 

THANKS FOR TOMORROW (Sept. 27-28) Ad 

SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE (Jan. 26-Oct. # Cit 

THE Goop (Oct. 5-12) 

THIRTY DAYS HATH SEPTEMBER (Sept: Figees 


Oct. 13) 
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1 Tired of sending the same 
old Christmas Cards? 


paling Tes 





J in 
Cw 






...atiny personal phonograph 
record that carries your Christ- 
mas greetings recorded in your 
ewnjvoice. A thrilling gift for peo- 

who like things original, 
unique. A gift they will treasure 
throughout the year. 

[t’s easy to make talking 
Christmas cards. There are Presto 
recording studios in over 100 
cities where you can record your 
Christmas greetings in absolute 
















privacy. Your records are deliv- 
——}} ered to you in individual enve- 
|. Wit , ready to be mailed any- 
- where for a few cents postage. 
t View. |] The records are unbreakable and 
th i may be played time and again on 

| any phonograph. 

1a abo ° 
wiz | Free Sample Recording 
“uning Would you like to try making a 
mm | talking Christmas card? Send for 
d Ri | the name of your nearest record- 

ing studio. They will make a sam- 
—_ ple record for you without charge 
ae || obligation. They will show you 
th Se how you can make individual rec- 

|] ords for each of your friends or 

mente || have a single record duplicated in 
oe any quantity. Mail the attached 
iy me , 
nse PO 


ym] Presto Recording Corp. 
148 West 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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KURT JOOSS 
The purpose of the Studio is to train young singers capable of 
creating a new standard in opera and to form a permanent company. 


For further information apply to: Tamara Daykarhanova 
29 West 56th Street, New York City. 


MUSIC THEATRE STUDIO | 
Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon, England 
under the direction of 
HANS OPPENHEIM 
former conductor at Glyndebourne Festival Opera 
in collaboration with 
CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO 





end 


CO 5-5834-5 








STAGE 
FRANCES 


ROBINSON-DUFF 


“The Great Teacher” — DAVID BELASCO 


i yes possess dramatic talent, your interpretive powers will rapidly attain the 
authority" essential to success, under the guidance of this internationally 


famous ‘‘maker of stars."’ 


Beginners quickly acquire proficiency by To: 
Y pr 


End-of-term productions by students attended 
scouts. 


Enroll now for 


WINTER DRAMATIC COURSE, 


SCREEN RADIO 


OPERA 


in scenes from plays. 
ucers, agents and talent 





JANUARY 9 Bag ot ee eit opare 
Cornelia Otis Skinner, Ruth 





Classes in Technique, Pantomi 


BUtterfield 8-5940 235 E. 62 St., N. Y. C. 


and Interp 
Private Instruction. Courses for Teachers and Public Speakers. 
Professional Coaching. Stage Direction. 


Literature on request 


of Roles Chatterton, Jane Wyatt, Ruth 


Weston, Hazel 


Rose- 
mary, Priscll and Leota 
Lane, Jean rthur, Clark 
Gable, Van Heflin, Michael 


Bartlett, Douglass Montgom- 
ery and many other brilliant 


RHinelander 4-7900 stars 

















hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 


courses for professionals, teachers, 


laymen and children 


intensive christmas session begins dec. 19 | 


hanya holm and concert group | : 


transcontinental tour 
october—december, 1938 


> 215 west 11 street, new york, n. y. 


New York School 


my) the Theatre 





SCHOOL OF JHE 





THEA 


This month the Pasadena Playhouse “‘comes of age”’... 
celebrates its twenty-first anniversary with production 
of its 980th play! If you want to be an actor, director, 
playwright, technician or teacher of the drama, this un- 
surpassed background is important to you. It has served 
students who have come to our School from every state 
and 12 foreign countries. Today more than 40% of our 
graduates are profitably employed in theatrical work. 











J 

* PR = Famous names the Playhouse has helped start to success 
by Robe? ESTO RECORDING CORP. - ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL, Director include Wayne Morris, Gloria Stuart, Robert Young, 
ard SE * 148 W. 19th St. New York, N. Y . : 7 : Victor Jory, Douglass Montgomery, Onslow Stevens, 

a ’ ,™. T. Professional Training Courses for Actor, . 

i . : Anne Shirley and others. Catalog gives you all details 
Sillmat fe Ene - e Stage and Technica! Director, and Teacher 4 ie h ’ £ school activities 
oll a assed is ten cents. Please send mea § dite Sian Pediemninnies of courses, with 60 photographs of school ac 

ank record and the name of my « attended by egents end producers Write General Manager today for 
nearest studio. + Day and Evening School copy of new pictorial catalog 
s 
Also 
' R BROWN 
Nah dirwhe ennici kode eccedas > Rehearsal Class for Young Professionals tee 
uw and Children’s Classes CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
) Addre , 2. 
) WARS iris ue ee oi ce . New Sessions begin January 3rd and February 1st General Manager 
ct. 1) C : Auditions Now Telephone or write 
i) WMO 06 isis sake ome 
State......... an 119 West 57th St., New York City PLAYHOUSE 


. Studio 917 COlumbus 5-2445 


33 S$. EL MOLINO AVE., PASADENA, CAL, 


ae 
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School and Studio Directory continued 
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THE AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


A Synthesis of Professional Training in 


MUSIC + DRAMA + DANCE 






























Errante Dr. Leon Felderman Serge Strenkovski 





Day and Evening Courses 
—also Children’s Classes 

















i FACULTY of WORLD RENOWN ae 
| Il. Maurice Jacquet Povla Frijsh Edward Goodman Hanya Holm 
Charles Naegele Marion Bauer Cecil Kitcat Vincenzo Cellj 
Rita Romilly Donald Wetmore Mrs. W. Henry Zay Baroness 














Consultants: John Martin — Arthur Hopkins Margaret Anglin Philip 
Barry Gertrude Lawrence Winifred Lenihan Edward Sheldon 
114 East 64th Street, New York 
ANNETTE C. HERTER, Executive Director 
ED 
2 P 
ue THEATRE m 
| i 
COLLEGE vi: SPECIAL OFFERS! RO 
HENRY DUFFY ASE 
Managing Director ’ ' F 
% ACTUAL professional training for the & ft S h pt 4 B k 
modern theatre... comprehensive, usable l u scr ion and 00 $ 
knowledge and experience for stage, screen ka: 
and radio. r0! 
%& Three completely equipped theatres in Saar ; 
the school itself, give El Capitan players the For New Subscriptions Only HI 
plus of practical training in stagecraft, stage MO 
lighting, play production, play writing, act- . P SUS 
i pidinn volts dali, fencing, body This Offer Good only until December 31, 1938 
mechanics and every branch of the modern 
theatre. When the El Capitan student steps 
upon the stage, he Anows/ : . 
% An outstanding faculty of important 2 One Year Subscriptions, $6.00 Bu. 
personalities headed by Henry Duffy. Here 
are a few of the stars who have appeared Regularly $7.00. You save $1.00 ER 
during the last ten years under the direction 
of Mr. Duffy: Will Rogers, Jane Cowl, Joe 
E. Brown, Mary Pickford, Orto Kruger, ° a o 
Julie Haydon, Colleen Moore, Frank Craven, ) One-Year Gift Subscriptions, $1 2.50 TH 
Billie Burke, Francis Lederer, May Robson, 
Guy Kibbee, Anita Louise, and many others. Regularly $17.50. You save $5.00 4 
N 
MIDWINTER TERM STARTS JANUARY 16th 
Plan now to study in Hollywood Add $1.00 a year for foreign Postage LO 
For catalog, address: DALE WinteER, Director 
| : 
EL CAPITAN COLLEGE, : ' ; 
OF THE THEATRE, Inc. | Combination Gift Offers Pa 
6840 Hollywood Blvd. ¢ Hollywood, Californic | . 
| 1 Year Subscription to Theatre Arts Monthly — 
. ar 
| plus PLAYERS AT WORK by Morton Eustis. pope 
| $5.00 ' 
i $5.00 ‘ 
iene ING or ree THE re 1 Year Subscription to Theatre Arts Monthly Reaular! 
(44th Year) | A ‘ _ egu arly 2: 
us AN ACTOR PREPARES by Stanislavski. 
DRAMA DANCE VOCAL | 7 $6.00 
for Acting, Teaching, Directing & Playwriting, covering C 
Stage, Screen, Radio. Poise and Personality Development | $4 00 * 
Graduates: Une Merkel, Fred Astaire, Lee Tracy, | Year Subscription to Theatre Arts Monthly P ) | T 
egsy shannon, etc - eguiarly ¢ 
poe Theat lett eae plus ACTING by Richard Boleslavsky. $5.00 
Appearences while learning m 
Motion picture studio, screen plays and screen test pre- 7 
views. 1938 improved voice recording apperatus 
for audition playbecks and electrical transcriptions Y 


Radio studio. Broadcasting technique for every type of 
Acting, Announcing, and Singing 


For catalog apply to Thomas Monroe, Sec'y 
66 West 85 St., New York, N. Y. 
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